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**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


For Love and Peace 
By Helen D. Lange, Narberth, Pa. 


He knew no sound like cannon roar 

And saw no deadly bombers soar; 

He sent no men to march in war; 
He taught of peace. 


He spoke no harsh, severe commands 
To seize, destroy a neighbor’s lands; 
He made no stern unjust demands 

To make men slaves. 


He had no friends afraid to speak 
Nor found them wounded, tired and weak; 
He heard no air-raid sirens shriek 

Or thought of hate. 


He knew not of blockade or mine 

And watched no falt’ring kings resign; 

He saw no women mourn and pine 
At unmarked graves. 


He heard no words like bomb or shell; 
And saw no ruins where they fell; 
He met no weeping children tell 

Of hunger—fear. 


He took no tank, or gun, or knife 

And entered in a bloody strife; 

He tried to save his brother’s life 
And make men free. 


He made no ships to fight at sea 

: And send men to their destiny; 

He saw no homeless hide, or flee 
In self-defense. 


He healed the sick and touched the blind 

And gave His life for all mankind; 

He lived that we might live, and find 
Both love and peace. 
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THE GUIDING LIGHT 
By David Leroy Yount 


I saT upon the shore one night, 
No other soul but me, 

And saw a flood of silvery light 
Fall on the darkened sea. 


There was no moon, no evening star, 
No sunset lingering ray— 

It must have come from realms afar 
Where night is one with day. 


And many little ships sailed by 
With sails of purest white, 

And others came with rigging high 
Majestic’ly in sight. 


I looked about—and drifting there 
Not far beyond the beach, 

A tossing bark of beauty rare 
Came soon within my reach. 


Above the captain’s cabin door 
To my astonished view 

Appeared my name; and then the score: 
“This ship was built for you.” 


I seized the helm with eager joy 
And trimmed the idle sail 

Till every ounce was in employ 
Before the rising gale. 


I sailed a day—a month—a year— 
I sailed a century; 

I sailed till I, it would appear, 
Should sail eternally. 


At times the wind was at my back, 
Again at times I found 

The wiser course, indeed, to tack— 
And oft the depth to sound. 


And all the while the wondrous glow 
That filled the sea and sky 

Grew brighter far from arctic snow 
That blinds the mortal eye. 


But in my eyes the mystic light 
Implanted no distress, 

But brought to them a keener sight— 
And gentle, sweet caress. 


And other ships kept sailing on, 
Kept sailing on with me, 

As by a mighty magnet drawn 
Upon that silvery sea. 


I sailed while Time, long worn and old, 
Hid where lost memories hide, 

And suns and moons grew dark and cold 
And universes died. 


And ever as I sailed I seemed 
The more of life to know, 

And with the light’s increasing gleam 
My wisdom seemed to grow. 


I hailed a little ship like mine 
And asked the nearest port, 

Then answered one: “The Port Divine— 
The distance, too, is short.” 


“A city set upon a hill,” 
Said he, “whose glittering spires 
Like beacons, seas and heavens fill 
With their celestial fires.” 


With spirit gay I sailed away 
Toward the city bent 

Where a thousand years are as a day 
And space of no extent. 


With constant watch upon the helm 
I reached the spotless strand 

Of God’s own verdant island realm— 
And stepped upon the land. 


In vain for potent words I seek 
Its wonders to convey— 

Unutterable its charms to speak, 
Or palette to portray. 


Upon the city’s loftiest hill 
A light eternal burns 

Whose flame by the Almighty Will 
Upon the Darkness turns— 


And, as I came beneath the gate 
The Light suffused my soul— 

Then did my terrors dissipate 
And clouds of Doubt unroll— 


The semblance of my mortal shell 
Outside the wall I thrust 

To drift where struggling mortals dwell 
And moulder into dust— 


And ever in the ages I 
Shall climb to reach that goal— 

The Light which guided from on high 
The Voyage of my soul! 


THE POWER OF INFLUENCE 
By (Mrs.) Ivy H. Harmon 


Tue influence of just one life— 
It may not have been long— 
Cannot be measured by man’s mind; 
And, whether right or wrong, 
The acts that make the whole of life 
Spread influence far and wide, 
As pebbles cast into a stream 
Make ripples onward glide. 


A parent, teacher or a friend 
Who has been gone for years, 
May speak today in plainer tones 
Than any voice one hears; 
And oh, the power that a child, 

Here for a little while, 
Exerts upon the lives of those 
Who can’t forget its smile. 


This power great, of influence 
Goes on, we know not how, 

But through the years that are to come, 
As well as here and now, 

One’s very thoughts, his words and 

deeds— 

His personality— 

Will leave their mark on other lives, 
Yes—to Eternity. 
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The Greatest Loneliness 


Two men were comparing the impressions made upon 
them by the parable which St. Luke narrates about the 
publican and Pharisee who “went up into the temple 
to pray.” One of them made this comment: “The 
Pharisee wanted God to see him and the publican 
wanted to see God.” Thence the conversation drifted 
but resumed definiteness when the remark was made, 
“T think the publican was lonely in his contacts with 
men: he sought and found in the temple the only com- 
pletely satisfying companionship that mortal man can 
enjoy.” Thence the discussion centered on loneliness. 
Where or when is a man most lonely? 

Said the older man to his companion, “There is no 
true comradeship in what we call ‘the world.’ Of that 
fact the prevalent philosophy warns us by declaring 
that our development derives from ‘the survival of the 
fittest.’ And is it not taught in the schools about busi- 
ness, culture, society, and political recognition, and 
more brutally still by experience that ours is a com- 
petitive system of living?” 

What is more sadly instructive than the present en- 
gagement of the whole world in the race for power by 
armament? The most cynical comment on patriotism, 
yet an entirely true one, is that observation made during 
Napoleon’s career (1808) by an Irishman in Dublin, 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” Think of 
that! What belongs to another, one must be ready to 


take from him on the theory that his loss of freedom 
profits his neighbor who robs him of it. It is “dog eat 
dog,” and the complete confidence of perfect companion- 
ship is not possible. 

Loneliness is the product of the social forces that 
divide us. These separatives are suspicion, competition, 
jealousy, fear, covetousness, and personal ambition. 
Without even knowing the names of them, we realize 
that they lie like crouching beasts in every company 
which exists as a partnership of, in, and for this world’s 
goods. 

The publican who went into the temple to pray had 
consciously or unconsciously arrived at the point where 
he dared trust no fellow man. Fancy the result if he 
had risen at a public meeting of even his neighbors— 
let alone of fellow taxgatherers—and said to them, “Be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” 

So he crept into the temple where he could dare to 
have company. You can see people like him now, in the 
position shown by Mr. Jones in the cartoon of this week. 
They may not be able to describe the intimacy they 
have acquired with God. Certainly it will be a very 
private, personal, unsharable relationship. You can have 
one like it, and, mark you, when you and your Lord 
are in communion together you will have displaced no 
one else from Him. It is the marvel of such company 
that all who have it share it with addition, not division. 
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is Chih in The News 


The New Frontier 

It’s wise policy these days to pay attention to every 
experiment in co-operation of churches and public 
schools in placing religious instruction in the regular 
study program of youth. 

In Walden, N. Y., the churches have completed a year 
of holding classes for third and fourth year students 
in the local high school. A forty-minute period was 
granted one morning each week by school authorities. 

Four churches, Episcopal, Catholic, Methodist, and 
Reformed, held such classes. Pastors of the churches 
were teachers, choosing the courses to be taught with 
the approval of the school board. Pupils entered classes 
according to their church preference. 

Minority Protestant groups decided to let their stu- 
dents join any of the other Protestant groups instead 
of forming classes of their own. Only dissenters were 
children of several Christian Science families, who were 
given a class in United States government in place of 
religious instruction. 

Extension of the plan to first and second year stu- 
dents is planned, though this will require another period 
each week due to size of classrooms. It is hoped that 
eventually grade school pupils can be included in the 
plans. 


Counter-attack 

AMERICA is sending at least one little army to invade 
foreign shores, and we can all pray for success in its 
conquests. 

Eighty-three young men and women have sailed or are 
about to sail this year as missionaries of the newly united 
Methodist Church. Methodists 
lead North American denom- 
inations in the number of new 
missionaries going forth this 
year. 

They go to India, South and 
Central America, China, Africa, 
Malaya, Burma, and Korea. 
One heads for evangelistic 
work around Nanking; under 
the watchful eyes of the Jap- 
anese military organization in 
that center of occupied China, 
to aid the frightened, harried refugees. 


Difference of Opinion 

A cuasH between gifted spokesmen of conflicting 
opinions regarding America’s relation to the war took 
place in the July 24 issue of The Christian Century. 
Some high-powered vocabulary detonated in the en- 
counter. 

The Christian Century has been repeatedly urging, 
up until the last several months, some kind of peace 
conference called by the neutrals. Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen declares that all such talk has been “irrespon- 
sible idealism.” 

“Tf the American people are determined to take ef- 
fective action toward the re-establishment of peace,” 


By G. ELson RUFF 


writes Dr. Van Dusen, “one and only one course opens 
to them—the enlistment of their full national resources 
in assistance to Great Britain.” 

Proposal of peace conferences anytime during the last 
eighteen months Dr. Van Dusen calls “irresponsible 
fancies, delightful dream-world,” containing less mean- 
ing than Alice’s Wonderland. He says that as early as 
the winter of 1938-39 “every intelligent student of world 
affairs” knew that the only effective course of action 
open to the United States was to indicate that this nation 
would enlist its full strength in defense of the victims 
in cases of aggression. 

Replying in its editorial columns, The Christian Cen- 
tury states that “In Dr. Van Dusen’s case, the war 
psychosis takes the form of an irresponsible omniscience 
supported by wild claims that the absolute knowledge 
he has long possessed was also shared by ‘every intel- 
ligent student of world affairs.’ ” 

Dr. Van Dusen’s proposal that the United States now 
go to war “as a solution of Europe’s troubles is rem- 
iniscent of a vast national disappointment. America 
heard it twenty-three years ago, believed it, and acted 
upon it. The result was not peace. .. . The simple truth, 
as we see it, is that war is itself the supreme example 
of ‘escapism’ . . . a confession that the nations are un- 
willing to solve their problems with intelligence and 
justice and voluntary sacrifice. Until the despised ‘ideal- 
ists’ are able to bring the nations back from this escape 
to face the realities of our world, an enduring and 
decently peaceful civilization will be a hopeless dream.” 

Too bad all battles aren’t fought out on paper. 


Getting People Out of Jail 


To GET paroled from an Illinois prison, a young man 
must meet three requirements: have a sponsor to vouch 
for his’ conduct, be sure of a reasonably good job, and 
have a decent home to go to. 

Most of the young prisoners would never have gone 
to jail if they could have met these requirements, and 
are just as far from fulfilling them after being in jail. 

Under the auspices of the Catholic Youth Organiza- 


‘tion of Chicago, a plan for some of the youthful parolees 


has been put into effect. This organization is operating 
hotels devoted exclusively to rehabilitation, sponsorship 
and employment of parolees between the ages of eigh- 
teen and twenty-six, according to the Roman Catholic 
paper, The Commonweal. 

Parolees must spend the first year of their three-year 
parole in these hotels. They get jobs, either at the 
hotels or outside. At the end of a year, they must find 
sponsors for themselves. But that’s easier then than it 
was for them while they were in jail. 

Parolees whose appeals have been accepted by the 
Youth Organization hotels in the past three years num- 
ber 137. Eighty-one have finished their first year, and 
are completing or have finished their two years on the 
outside. The idea is, of course, to make these young 
men into self-respecting and self-supporting persons. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Elsie Singmaster Lewars, concerned about the item 
appearing in this column (July 10) on Red Cross activ- 
ities, has sent the writer (July 23) the following note 
from Red Cross National Headquarters. It is desirable 
that the statement should have the fullest consideration 
and weight: “The suggestion that money would be saved 
in the production of machine-knitted woolen garments 
just isn’t borne out by the fact that there is no place in 
this country, so far as we know, where one can purchase 
an all-wool woman’s sweater for a dollar, or for any- 
thing like that figure. That is the average cost of the 
material used in a woman’s sweater. The material in a 
man’s sweater might run as high as $1.50.” Mrs. Lewars 
has added a thoughtful consideration of her own: “Many 
of the women who do the knitting would otherwise be 
unemployed at those moments, or would be knitting 
bedspreads.” The Red Cross reply, of course, is based 
upon current market prices, and naturally does not deal 
with special arrangements that might be made. The 
time element still remains a question, an important one 
in the face of the mounting necessity across the seas. 
It is to be hoped that dependable assurances may be 
arrived at that the materials prepared will actually reach 
their intended destination. Certain occurrences in 
Poland, the experiences of the Quakers in Spain, and 
more recent outrageous confiscations for military pur- 
poses, has had a tendency to chill the enthusiasm of 
many whose hearts want to be generous. 


Jesse Pack was a Holiness preacher in Tennessee. He 
was sure, being convinced that he was thoroughly sanc- 
tified and without sin, that nothing could harm him. As 
an expounder of the Scriptures, long on faith but short 
in understanding, he was impressed by the statements 
of Mark 16:18 and Luke 10:19. Paul’s experience with 
the viper on the island of Melita (Malta) also intrigued 
him, and he could not see why, with all his sanctification, 
he was not as good as Paul. So the Reverend Jesse twice 
made a companion of a copperhead snake in his pulpit 
a few weeks ago, and allowed it to bite him, in order to 
prove “how faith can cure.” There were apparently no 
fatal results. However, on July 19, a county judge had 
to commit the Reverend Jesse to the Eastern State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, after receiving complaints from 
several people that this vindicator of the power of sanc- 
tification had assaulted them. In the interests of justice 
to the copperhead this sad outcome should not be blamed 
on him, her or it. 


Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippines, is suc- 
cumbing to the taint of the totalitarians. In a recent 
address (July 16) to the graduating class of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, he declared that he favored “a 
new type of democracy,” in which the two-party system 
would be abolished and individual liberties would be 
considerably restricted, if not eventually destroyed. In 
defense of his proposition, Quezon sited the “inefficiency 
of party politics’ (ignoring the classic historical ex- 
amples of corruption and inefficiency in absolutist 
regimes) and the delays caused by party opposition 


(forgetting entirely the value of its corrective office). 
Quezon offered the curious contradiction that liberty is 
“the most precious right of mankind, but that civiliza- 
tion has made progress only at the expense of individual 
liberty.” On this ground Quezon asserts: “There is no 
liberty without social restraint. The old concepts of 
property rights must yield to the demands of social 
justice in the interest of all component elements of so- 
ciety.” That is the favorite argument of totalitarianism; 
but those who have been subjected to it have realized 
that with the departure of individual liberty has also 
gone the last chance of sane social justice. What the 
project amounts to is the substitution of personal rule 
(the rule of the “head”) for government by law. Even- 
tually the “head’s” impatience over the safeguards of 
the system of democratic counter-balances leads to their 
abolition. 


“A Dog’s Life” is coming to have a different meaning 
—for some dogs. The Jesuit Seminary (spring issue, 
1940) is responsible for the statement that $150,000,000 
is the amount of the annual sale of pedigreed dogs and 
$600,000,000 is spent for their upkeep. These figures 
apply solely within the limits of the 1,135,000 canines 
registered by the American Kennel Club, whose aggre- 
gate value is placed above $500,000,000. For this select 
canine class one department store offers ninety different 
styles of garb; “a sports store advertises capes, woven 
jackets, leather mittens, fur-lined galoshes, soaps, tonics, 
shampoos, perfumes, nail polishes, nail snippers and 
anti-halitosis preparations.” These aristocrats have a 
regular club with an imposing annual membership fee. 
This provides manicures, sun treatments, umbrella- 
shaded naps, a swimming pool and cobalt-blue stalls. 
Under this preferred treatment these privileged pups 
have fashionably developed pyorrhea, stomach ulcers 
and the need of special obstetrical care even to caesarian 
operations. They are provided with beauty salons, in 
which there are no “three-for-a-dollar” specials, but 
rather $8 appointments with generous tips. Cemeteries 
—19 of them—exist for their final exit, and several flour- 
ishing firms provide elegant caskets, vaults and monu- 
ments. Yet, who would want to be a dog? 


Even the Vitamins are being directly conscripted for 
the war. Britain has just announced the development 
of a new kind of white bread, which their Ministry of 
Food describes as “revolutionary from a nutritional 
viewpoint.” The bread is “fortified by the addition of 
Vitamin B and.a small quantity of calcium salt,” and 
is recommended as overcoming the wartime strain of 
extra mental and physical effort. Perhaps that sugges- 
tion is made to make the bread taste better. The new 
loaf sells at the same price as ordinary bread. The Min- 
istry of Food also promises that rations of tea, sugar 
and “perhaps fats” will be increased for the winter 
months, “after the enemy’s threatened attack on this 
island is defeated.” The rest of the world awaits with 
interest and sympathy the effect of the impending inva- 
sion of England upon this seeming confidence. 
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Church and cemetery of Hebron Lutheran congregation, Madison, Virginia. Slaves were owned by this church as early as 1743. They worked the vast 


church lands. But by the year 1859 slaves were no longer in possession of this venerable church. 
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Hebron Church, Madison, Virginia, Celebrates Its 200th Anniversary This Month 
By Mary E. Fray 


EBRON LUTHERAN CHURCH, standing among 

the eastern foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 

in Madison County, Virginia, is this year observing the 

anniversary of two hundred years of continuous use. 

Since its dedication in August 1740, it has continued its 

uninterrupted service to the community through six 
wars and every period of American history. 

The church was founded by a small number of Ger- 
mans who came to the New World in 1717. They settled 
near Germanna, on the Rapidan River, about twenty- 
five miles above Fredericksburg. Later they pushed 
westward to what was then 
the frontier of civilization. 
The first lands were pat- 
ented in the valley of the 
White Oak Run and Robi- 
son River in 1726. 

That an organized con- 
gregation existed at this 
time is indicated by the fact 
that two commissioners 
were sent to Germany in 
1725 to secure a pastor. 
Although they did not suc- 
ceed in their mission, evi- 
dently they were instru- 
mental in arousing an in- 
terest in the work of the 
German people in Virginia, 
for the oldest pieces of the 


pewter communion service bear the inscription, “A gift 
from Thomas Griffin, London, May 13, 1727.” 

The Rev. John Casper Stover became the first pastor 
of the congregation in 1733. In the same year a farm of 
193 acres, known as the “Glebe,” was purchased and a 
parsonage or “Glebe-haus” was begun in 1734. 

The chapel used at this time, evidently built of logs, 
became unsuited for the growing congregation. In the 
fall of 1734 two representatives were sent to Europe 
with Pastor Stover to solicit money for building a 
church, founding a school, and paying an assistant pastor. 

One subscription book 
which was kept on their 
journey is still in the pos- 
session of the church. It is 
written in five languages, 
Dutch, German, French, 
Latin, and English. The 
notations show that their 
route passed from London 
to Holland, thence to Ger- 
many. The autograph of 
each donor is given. The 
total amount collected ~is 
said to have been about 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

Pastor Stover died on the 


Interior of Hebron Church. For two 

centuries Virginians have had_ the 

Means of Grace imparted to them 
in this holy place. 
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return trip and was buried at sea. His assistant, the 
Rev. Mr. Klug, was engaged in Polish Prussia and con- 
tinued his work at Hebron. , 

It was during Pastor Klug’s ministry that the original 
rectangle of the present building was erected, After 
serving the congregation for twenty-five years, Pastor 
Klug died and was buried under the church. Recent 
changes in construction required the removal of his 


_ remains to another place, still under the building. 


The original building had a door at either end, two 
galleries reached by stairways, and a vestry on the 
north side, behind the goblet pulpit. The interior was 
ceiled with the overhead curved. It was completed in 
1740. 

A wing on the south side was completed in 1802. At 
that time the pipe organ was installed. Though the organ 
is now equipped with an electric blower, the bellows 
with its two lever pumps is still intact. The organ was 


) built at Lititz, Pa., hauled to the church in wagons, and 


set up in the new choir loft facing the pulpit. 

Later the overhead was made flat and the interior was 
plastered. Still later, the frescoeing, as it is seen today, 
was done. 

Slaves were owned by the church to work the church 
lands as early as 1743, but there were no longer 
any in its possession in 1859. 

Soon after the church was 

completed a schoolhouse was 
built on the church lot. There 
the ministers from time to time 
conducted school. It is claimed 
that this was the first public 
school in the United States. 
(Beside the Fray homestead 
there still stands the tall frame 
school building in which most 
of the present adult residents 
of Madison County went to 
school to Professors J. M. and 
J. D. Fray. Had this school been conducted by the con- 
gregation itself it could not have had a more construc- 
tive moral and spiritual effect on the life of that favored 
county. Eb.) 

English gradually replaced German in the services, 


Hebron Church’s original 
the inscription, ‘A gift from Thomas Griffin, London, 
May 13, 1727.” 


ewter communion service. It bears 
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beginning about 1790. The use of Englisn was one of the 
causes of controversy which prevented the meeting of 
the synod in 1836 and 1837. Pastor Miller, then serving 
Hebron, called a meeting in his church in 1838 and there 
synod was reorganized. 

Hebron’s first synodical connection was with the Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
From 1820 to 1829 it was connected with the Synod of 
Maryland and Virginia; from 1829 to the present it has 
been in the Synod of Virginia. The Virginia Synod has 
met seven times at Hebron. 

Hebron is the mother of two congregations: Hopeful 
in Boone County, Kentucky; and Mt. Pisgah, Madison 
County, Virginia. 

The Rev. William Carpenter was the first son of the 
congregation to enter the ministry, and the only one to 
serve his own church, having been pastor of Hebron 
from 1787 to 1813. There are now five members of the 
congregation serving as ministers and one as parish 
secretary. 

Pastor C. K. Rhodes and his people formally began 
the observance of their church’s two hundred years of 
continuous use on May 5, 1940. From that date until the 
culmination, August 24 and 25, the guest speakers at 
the regular Sunday services have been and will be rep- 
resentatives of the various 
Boards of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, former 
pastors, and sons of the congre- 
gation. The program of the 
high days follows: August 24, 
10.45 A. M., Rededication Serv- 
ice, Dr. W. H. Greever and 
Pastor C. K. Rhodes liturgists; 
sermon by Dr. F. H. Knubel. 
2.00 P. M., addresses by Dr. 
Ralph H. Long and Senator 
Harry F. Byrd. August 25, 
10.45 A. M., speaker to be an- 
nounced later. 6.30 P. M., outdoor vespers; speaker, 
Dr. Charles J. Smith. 

Note: The history of Hebron as given in this article 
was taken chiefly from the “History of Hebron Lutheran 
Church,” by the late Rev. W. P. Huddle. 


Time Unknown 


Pastor Howard A. Kuhnle Warns Against Dating the Second Coming of Jesus 


IN THESE days of terrifying stress and frightful war, 
there is growing talk and speculation regarding the sub- 
ject of the second coming of Jesus Christ. Difficult times 
always bring forth increased discussion of this subject. 
This speculation comes largely from those who are 
known as pentecostals, millenarians, adventists, etc. 
Such groups are found emphasizing this doctrine in 
their churches, halls, and tabernacles, over the radio, 
and in private conversation in homes, stores, shops, and 
offices. On account of this, it is appropriate to speak 
about the Lutheran view of the second coming of Jesus, 
and to warn against some views which are being taught 
by groups impatiently awaiting divine judgment. 


It is of first importance to ask what is meant by the 
second coming of Jesus Christ. In general, the second 
coming of Jesus means that He will come again, as He 
once came to the earth before. Jesus spoke of this re- 
peatedly, and the epistles of the New Testament bear 
the same testimony. For example, Jesus says in John 
14: 3, “And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself; that where I 
am, there ye may be also.” In the second chapter of his 
letter to Titus, St. Paul writes, “Looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” In the Apostles’ Creed, it 
is said of Jesus Christ, “From thence (that is, the right 
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hand of God the Father) He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead.” The characteristics of the second 
coming of Jesus are that it shall be visible, glorious, 
public, local, sudden, and unexpected and a demonstra- 
tion of the power given our Lord in contrast with His 
redemptive self-humiliation. 

Practically all varieties of Christians look for the 
second coming, except those of the modernists who have 
substituted the belief that a perfection like unto the 
kingdom of heaven is possible on this earth. But even 
when one affirms the second coming, it is necessary to 
see that it has its proper place in Christian theology, 
because the pentecostals, millenarians, adventists, etc., 
over-emphasize the second coming almost to the extent 
of overlooking His first coming, and of forgetting that 
Jesus Christ is a living God Who is present in the life 
of His people right now. It is necessary, furthermore, 
to see the return of Jesus in the light of all the events 
in the life of the Saviour, namely, His birth, His bap- 
tism, His teachings, His life of service to God and man, 
His crucifixion, His resurrection, His ascension, and all 
the other events in His life. To see the complete Jesus 
is not at all to deny His coming again, but merely to 
give it its proper place in the whole range of His life. 

Even more is warning needed regarding the matter 
of the time of the second coming of Christ, because 
those who are constantly stressing it always say that 
Jesus will return soon, and they have frequently set 
rather exact dates. A few examples of such forecasts 
will serve our purpose in this article. 


Apostolic Church Impatient 
The first Christians who lived immediately after the 
ascension of Jesus were daily expecting the second 
coming of Jesus. This is shown in the New Testament 
in a number of places, perhaps best of all in the first 
verses of the fifth chapter of St. Paul’s letter to the 
Thessalonians, reading as follows: 


“But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have 
no need that I write unto you. For yourselves know 
perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief 
in the night. (The day of the Lord means the day of the 
return of Jesus Christ.) For when they shall say, Peace 
and safety; then sudden destruction cometh upon them, 
as travail upon a woman with child; and they shall not 
escape. But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that 
day should overtake you as a thief. Ye are all the children 
of light, and the children of the day: we are not of the 
night, nor of darkness. Therefore, let us not sleep, as do 
others; but let us watch and be sober.” 


Thus St. Paul warned his friends to be ready for the 
second coming; but far from setting a definite time, he 
emphatically said, “The day of the Lord (the second 
coming of Jesus) cometh as a thief in the night.” The 
second coming did not, of course, take place in apostolic 
times. 

The year A. D. 1000 was an exciting time for many 
Christian people who expected the second coming of 
Jesus in that year. The year A. D. 1000 and all subse- 
quent millennial ideas have been based on the obscure 
twentieth chapter of the Book of Revelation. The late 
Dr. E. H. Klotsche, formerly professor on the faculties 
of two Lutheran theological seminaries, writes in 
“Christian Symbolics,” an authoritative book on Chris- 
tian denominations and their theology, as follows: 
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“The millennial theory, then, is based on a passage 
which is admittedly difficult and doubtful in its interpre- 
tation. It is not safe to make an obscure passage the basis 
of a doctrine, and that doctrine in conflict with the plain 
teaching of other Bible texts. ‘If we are to consider the 
thousands of divergent, often fantastic, and sometimes 
belligerent attempts to interpret this passage, we shall 
reach the conclusion that it is a difficult problem, and that 
probably no one has yet made it plain. To take this 
chapter, with its figures and symbols, and interpret all 
the rest of the Bible by it, as Millennial Dawn does, is 
to reverse the divine law of interpretation, which is to 
interpret figurative passages by literal statements found 
elsewhere in the Scriptures.’ (Eaton, Millennial Dawn 
Heresy, p. 93.) The only safe course is to follow the 
clear teaching of the New Testament on this subject; and 
the New Testament leaves no room for a millenium.” 


One William Miller of the state of New York set the 
time for the second coming of Jesus as 1843-44. Many 
people became violently excited over the impending 
event, to the extent of selling their farms and other 
property. One might well ask if money received from 
the sale of their property would be of any more value 
than the property itself, in the event of the Second 
Coming. At any rate, the great event did not occur in 
1843 or 1844, nor at any other of the subsequent dates 
which were set by Miller and his followers in order to 
show that their theory was correct but that their cal- 
culations were slightly in error. 

The writer remembers that in the early days of the 
World War of 1914-18, there was a paper-covered book 
in circulation purporting to tell all about the return of 
Jesus in that time of disaster. Furthermore, according 
to newspaper reports, someone had calculated that the 
world would come to an end on a certain day in the 
spring of 1915. Well, when the afternoon of that day 
came, the sky became dark and stormy, the little girls 
in school began to cry, and, surely the time had come. 

Thus many have set an exact time for the return of 
Jesus, while others have been content to say that this 
great event will occur soon. 


‘Date Beyond Guessing 

It is idle speculation to set a date for the return of 
Jesus. Jesus did not choose to make the time of His 
return in glory a part of His own knowledge. He says 
in Mark 13: 32, “But of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father.” Or to take the word of First 
Thessalonians, which has already been quoted, the sec- 
ond coming will be “as a thief in the night,” than which 
nothing could be more unexpected. 

What, then, are Christian people to do about the sec- 
ond coming of Jesus! Just this, and nothing more: Be 
ready for His coming at all times! 

Jesus’ parable of the Ten Virgins, which affirms 
strongly the second coming of Jesus, has for its purpose, 
and its only purpose, to teach Christians to be ready 
for the coming of the Lord always. Augustine, the 
famous early Christian teacher, put it very well in say- 
ing, “The very last day remains unknown, so that every 
day should be correctly observed.” In short, every gen- 
eration of God’s children has the possibility of witness- 
ing the second coming. 

The Christian’s thoughts, prayers, words, and deeds 
should prove that he is prepared at any time, rather 
than being ready only if the exact time is announced 
in advance. Courageous Christian living should be the 
aim under all circumstances. 
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THE annual conven- 
tion of the synod was 
in session. The program 
of the Church was be- 
ing well \received. The 
president of the 
W omen’ s Missionary 
Society brought greet- 
ings from her organiza- 
tion. Then she pre- 
sented the secretary of 
the new program, The 
Children of the Church. 

Why must this program be presented to the synod? 
Is not this the Light Brigade and Junior Luther League 
under a new name? What business of synod’s is this 
program anyway? The women have done a good job 
with the Light Brigade: let them have charge of the 
new children’s work. Why change this work? These 
were comments which had been made. So, one won- 
dered what the reaction of synod would be to the presen- 
tation of The Children of the Church. 

The enthusiastic and gracious secretary impressively 
presented the program to the convention, speaking of 
the wonderful opportunity to direct the spiritual growth 
of the child. An urgent appeal to every pastor, congre- 
gation and all leaders for co-operation in this important 
work was made. Build the church of the future through 
The Children of the Church. 

Immediately following the presentation, a motion was 
made that the synod co-operate with this program in a 
material way by supplementing the expense account of 
the secretary of The Children of the Church. The reso~- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 


Program Approved 

The new program has met with whole-hearted co- 
operation in the synod. At its annual convention, a place 
is gladly given for a presentation. 

Officers and promoters met to discuss the program of 
The Children of the Church. Officials of the synod were 
present. They stated that they had made a special effort 
to attend the meeting and wanted to have a share in 
the work. 

At semi-annual meetings of conferences, there are 
enthusiastic discussions of the program. Pastors make 
effective announcements about The Children of the 
Church from their chancels. At the annual Summer 
School of the synod, pastors discussed the program with 
great interest. 

The Children of the Church program works syn- 
odically with a splendid co-operation of the synod and 
the Church’s leaders. They talk Children of the Church; 
they work for Children of the Church; they pray for 
Children of the Church. 

The Women’s Missionary Society as the promotional 
agency in the synod has a great opportunity in helping 
shape the lives of the members of the Church of tomor- 
row. The promotional responsibility has not been neg- 
lected. The Society, in carrying out its part of this work, 


Children ofthe C 
How It Works Synodically 


By THE Rev. J. OBERT KEMPSON, Columbia, S. C. 


has a capable secretary 
to carry forward the 
program. This officer 
was appointed by the 
synodical Committee on 
Parish Education in 
consultation with the 
officials of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and 
the Luther League of 
the synod. The same 
method was used to 
select a treasurer. 

After meeting promotional responsibilities, the 
Women’s Missionary Society still asks what else it can 
do to promote The Children of the Church. With this 
auxiliary’s wise counsel and able assistance, the pro- 
motion of the program has gone forward. 

Also of valuable assistance has been the advice of 
the synodical Committee on Parish Education. This 
committee, with the officers of the Women’s Missionary 
Society and the Luther League, has met occasionally 
to discuss the work and to aid in what way it could. 
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No Financial Handicap 

In addition to the financial assistance promised by 
the synod, the Parish Education Committee and the 
Women’s Missionary Society contribute equally to help 
defray the expenses of promoting the program. The 
Luther League has a share in this, too. So far as pro- 
motional activities are concerned, there has been no 
financial handicap. To promote well a program of the 
Church, as many limitations as possible must be 
removed. 

That The Children of the Church program is working 
synodically with splendid co-operation in promotion, is 
evidenced by expressions gathered from pastors and 
leaders. An appeal was made by a pastor to his rural 
congregation for additional funds to extend The Children 
of the Church program in the local parish. So favorable 
was the response that it was a most pleasant surprise. 

A layman exclaimed enthusiastically, “It is the best 
children’s program that I know about!” 

“Our congregation is thrilled with the new program 
of The Children of the Church. With it we are building 
from the ground up. We are concentrating where con- 
centration should be,” observed one pastor. 

“The program materials are receiving the loudest 
praise,” a synodical official remarked. Then he said, 
“The program has been well received in the synod.” 

The Children of the Church program should be of 
primary concern to each synod. The Church of the 1960’s 
will be dependent upon what is done today with The 
Children of the Church program. A rural pastor’s heart 
was made glad when he learned that through one unit 
of the program the children were being taught of wor- 
ship and how to worship. He felt confident that these 
worship experiences of the children would leave in- 
delible impressions. developing a faithfulness to the 
Church and to the Christ. 
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Kegional 
Meetings 


..... Lhe First Schedule 
of Meeting Places, Dates 
and Speakers. 


THE total number of Regional Meetings for Youth in 
the thirty-one synods will approximate 220. Of this num- 
ber 190 already are set up (July 20). 


Slovak Zion Co-operating 

The Slovak Zion Synod with its 26 pastors and 34 
congregations widely scattered in nine states—Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota—obviously is 
not in a position to set up meetings in a satisfactory 
manner. But President Bella, who is taking a lively 
interest in the Regional Meetings for Youth, is asking 
that all his congregations be invited to co-operate by 
sending their young people to the nearest regional meet- 
ing on their territory. In a letter to the writer President 
Bella says: 


“The best way to have the Slovak Zion Synod 
participate in the Regional Meetings for Youth 
is to co-ordinate its activities with those of the 
territorial synods. Our churches in New Eng- 
land would gladly participate in meetings ar- 
ranged by the neighboring churches of the 
New York Synod, and the churches in Minne- 
sota would co-operate with the Northwest 
Synod, ete. 


“In fact, for any enterprise this co-ordination of 
activities would be advisable. If the leaders 
responsible for these activities in a certain 
region would get in touch with the churches 
in the Zion Synod in that region, I am certain 
results would be satisfactory in every way. 


“T am glad to give permission to the presidents 
of the territorial synods, and others in those 
synods responsible for different movements, 
to get in touch with the pastors and churches 
of the Slovak Zion Synod in their territory. 
They should of course state that they are doing 
this with the consent of the Zion Synod, or its 
president.” 


All of which means that every one of the thirty-one 
synods is co-operating in the promotion of the Regional 
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for Vfouth 


By Arthur P. Black 


Meetings for Youth. This is cause for genuine rejoicing 
everywhere. 


Six Instruction Meetings 


There will be six Instruction Meetings for all assigned 
leaders, whether sponsored by the Committee of Execu- 
tive Secretaries or by local synodical setup committees, 
at which a definite “unity of purpose” method of pro- 
cedure will be presented and agreed upon. There is to 
be nothing haphazard about the Regional Meetings for 
Youth program. On the contrary, it will more than likely 
be the most carefully worked out program there has 
been for a church-wide series of group meetings since 
the Columbus Convention. Places and dates for the 
Instruction Meetings are: 


Boulder, Colo., Monday, August 26 

Omaha, Nebr., Fontanelle Hotel, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 3 

Chicago, Ill., Lawson Y. M. C. A., Wednesday, 
September 4 

Columbus, Ohio, 
September 5 

Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Building, Tuesday, 
September 3 

Salisbury, N. C., St. John’s Church, Wednesday, 
September 4 


Deshler Hotel, Thursday, 


The first four will be conducted by Dr. Gould Wickey, 
chairman of the sub-committee of the church-wide set- 
up and an expert in young people’s work. The Phila- 


. delphia and Salisbury Instruction Meetings will be con- 


ducted by Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, president of the 
U. L. C. A., and directing head of the whole Promo- 
tional Plan. All the meetings are scheduled to begin at 
10.30 A. M., railroad time. 


First Installment in Setup 


Here are dates and places sponsored by synodical 
officials, and leaders sponsored by the Committee of 
Executive Secretaries, in 13 synods, representing 84 
meetings. Additional synods will be listed in THE 
LUTHERAN next week: 


J ee IS THE FIRST SERIES OF CHURCH-WIDE PROMOTION MEETINGS 


IN WHICH ALL THIRTY-ONE SYNODS ARE CO-OPERATING. 
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TIME, PLACE AND LEADERS 


il 


CANADA SYNOD—8 Date Place Leader INDIANA—6 
Date Place Leader 22 Lincoln Alfred O. Frank Date Place Leader 
September 22 Auburn A. Lentz September 
16 Sudbury 29 York L. J. Wolff 15 Ft. Wayne F. E. Reinartz 
17 Eagenville 29 Omaha Fred C. Wiegman 15 South Bend J. W. Frease 
18 Montreal 29 Hooper Alfred O, Frank 22 Kokomo T. A. Kantonen 
19 Williamsburg a 29 Emerson H. Welchert, Jr. 22 Indianapolis E, E, Flack 
23 Stratford William J. Ducker 29 Fremont L. H. Lesher 29 Napoleon E. S. Spees 
24 Hamilton 29 Nebraska City A. Lentz 29 Evansville R. G. Schulz 
25 Kitchener : 
26 Hanover CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—13 MARYLAND—6 
Sen iinier September 
PITTSBURGH—6 P : 23 Cumberland Frances Dysinger 
16 York F. E. Reinartz 23 ‘Balti Ethel B. Wick 
September 17 Gettysburg F. E. Reinartz °4 Ha aa F seal: Ame el 
22 Pittsburgh, E.E. 18 Shippensburg _——-H. D. Hoover ees Pace hts tig 
23 Erie 18 Clearfield F. E. Reinartz 33 pr ashington nega Wie chi 
24 DuBois , Ag wT eoona PR Bates 25 Frederick Frances Dysinger 
25 Greensburg Franklin C. Koch DAO e stowed FE. Retsatte 25 Westminster Ethel B. Wickey 
26 Rochester 23 Mifflintown O. W. Carlson " 
27 Indiana 24 Northumberland O. W. Carlson MECEE SNS 
25 Williamsport O. W. Carlson September 
NORTH CAROLINA—5 26 Schuylkill 22 Kalamazoo 
September Haven O. W. Carlson 23 ~Filint {a J. McGuire 
15 Hickory J. Luther Mauney 27 Harrisburg H. D. Hoover 24 Detroit 
15 Salisbury F. L. Conrad 30 Stewartsville A. H. Schaediger 
16 Gastonia V. R. Cromer October ROCKY MOUNTAIN—4 
17 Concord L. Boyd Hamm 3 Philadelphia L. R. Tabor August 
18 High Point S. W. Hahn 10 Luther League A. H, Schaediger 
254 Convention 
MIDWEST AND NEBRASKA Pee (Rye, Colo.) 
(Jointly )—19 September September 
September pe or R. A. ix Neumann 10 Colorado Springs E. E. Habig 
15 North Platte © Fred C. Wiegman  o7 “"™* E. Schmidt 10 Belen E. A. Wendt 
15 Sidney Fred C. Wiegman 7 C b : 10 Denver Leeland C. Soker 
ampbell Hill K. B. Neumann 
15 Russell L. J. Wolff 27 Chicago 
15 Grand Island _L. _H. Lesher & ILLINOIS—6 
15 Boomfield H. Welchert, Jr. 4 September 
15 Columbus Alfred O. Frank GEORGIA-ALABAMA—4 29 Chicago Gould Wickey 
15 Falls City A. Lentz September 29 Elgin Gould Wickey 
22 Davenport L. J. Wolff 22 Birmingham E. B. Keisler 30 Polo Gould Wickey 
22 Hastings Fred C. Wiegman 22 Atlanta Edgar Ziegler 29 Arenzville O. G. Beckstrand 
22 Lanham L. H. Lesher 29 Springfield J. C. Kinard 29 Chester R. G. Riechmann 
22 Norfolk H. Welchert, Jr. 29 Savannah J. C. Kinard 29 St. Louis W. W. Roth 


Three C’s for the Church 


Edgar M. Carlson Initials a Slogan 


Wuat might be the challenge on the bulletin board 
of Lutheran churches in these critical days is found in 
the July 25 issue of the Lutheran Companion. It has 
the heading, “C. C. C. of Christian Missions,” and reads 
in part: 

The Cry of Human Need 

Across the world today there goes up a Cry—a cry of 
pain. Nearly one-half of the earth’s population is being 
bathed again in blood. Every continent in the world is in- 
volved in it. Heathen nations, from whom we have withheld 
our Christ, have now come to know the terror of our Mars. 

How are we ever going to explain that the warmongers 
have been more missionary than Christ’s servants? 


The Call from Everywhere 
THERE is a Call that goes up from the corners of the earth 
today. It is not merely a cry of terror and despair; it is a 
call for help. The united testimony from the East is that 
doors are open for Christian missionaries as never before. 
In the West the doors are closing. The “Macedonian call” 
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comes not from Europe now, as it did in the days of Paul, 
but from Asia. Listen to these words from the lips of Mad- 
ame Chiang-Kai-Shek, first lady of China: “The missionaries 
of China, by sticking to their posts during air raids and 
Japanese occupation and rendering spectacular service to 
thousands of wounded and destitute Chinese, have done 
more towards spreading Christianity in these short months 
of warfare than in many years of past endeavor.” 


The Command from Jesus 
THERE is another reason why we should be interested in 
missions. It is not merely that there is a cry that goes up 
from suffering and needy lips today, and that there is a call 
for help which should challenge us to care enough about 
our brothers to come to their aid—and which should haunt 
us if we do not—there is also a Command from One Whom 
we claim as our Lord. It is reported that they asked the 
Duke of Wellington once if he believed in foreign missions. 
He answered, “What did your Master say?” They told him, 
“Go and make disciples of all nations.” “Then those are 

your marching orders. Why don’t you go?” 
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Is Patriotism Enough? 


By Kart LUTHER Mumporp, Woodbine, Maryland 


Luke 6:27 and 28. “But I say unto you which hear, 
Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you, 
Bless them that curse you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you.” 


Ir 1s the gray dawn of October 11, 1915, on the out- 
skirts of Brussels in Belgium. In the eerie light a little 
group of soldiers bring out a woman held prisoner by 
the Germans. She is Edith Cavell, fifty-year-old British 
nurse. Miss Cavell has been in charge of a Red Cross 
hospital, and her work has been magnificent. But she 
has pleaded guilty to a charge of assisting two hundred 
Allied soldiers across the frontier. This is war; and her 
penalty is that she be shot to death. Just before the 
firing squad carries out its orders, Edith Cavell says 
clearly and with no trace of bitterness: “Patriotism is 
not enough.” 

Once again our world is being devastated by war. 
And now as perhaps never before, we Americans are 
asking: “Is patriotism enough?” Is patriotism enough 
to make us safe? Is it enough to make us good citizens? 
Or enough to make us good Christians? I agree with 
Edith Cavell—“Patriotism is not enough.” 

There have been many of us, especially in the younger 
generation, who have heard the command of Jesus, 
“Love your enemies,” and we have tried to find a way 
to apply His command to international relations. It will 
serve no useful purpose here to list the many efforts 
that have been made toward implementing the ideas of 
international arbitration and disarmament. Suffice it to 
say that the march of history has made those ideas im- 
possible of fulfillment for a long time. 


A Fallacy 

Yet how can we honestly hear the command of our 
Lord, “Love your enemies,” without at least realizing 
these words are more than wishful thinking? And if 
they are even partially right, how can patriotism be 
enough for a Christian? A recent article, “Is Pacifism 
Enough?” by the Episcopal Bishop of Albany, points out 
that the idea that force in itself is always wrong is a 
fallacy. Upon this fallacy pacifism, the refusal to bear 


arms, is based. So then pacifism needs to be changed . 


to a high and unselfish patriotism. “The desire to keep 
America out of war,” says the Bishop, “is one which I 
share, though I am not nearly so much interested in 
keeping America out of war as I am in the motive for 
so doing. Acts are right or wrong according to their 
motive; and if America keeps out of war for the purpose 
of saving her own skin or pocketbook, or living in ease 
and comfort while others are suffering, she will lose 
her soul.” It seems to be almost unanimous that we 
want to keep out of war, but that we want to see the 
ruthless dictatorships in Europe and Asia defeated. In 
such a position the old idea of not having anything to 
do with war is out of the question. And every one of 
us, whether we like it or not, is bound up with this war. 
Granted then, that pacifism is not enough; are we going 
to say: “Now it will have to be patriotism alone”? Shall 
we forget those words of Jesus, “Love your enemies”? 


Not if we are real Christians. For every real Christian 
the ideal of active good will, the life-picture of the Good 
Samaritan, the blessedness of the Sermon on the Mount 
—these are not luxuries we can do without, these shall 
not be sacrificed in time of emergency or distress. You 
cannot be a real Christian on a part-time basis. So let 
us recall to our minds and hearts all the more clearly, 
because it is so difficult now, the ideal of a world ruled 
by good will and prospering in peace. 

“,.. Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


What I am trying to say is this: Under present cir- 
cumstances we have to revise many of our ideas about 
life all over the world. We have to change some of our 
ways of living in the United States. Indeed, the little 
details of daily life in our homes are being inevitably 
changed by the present world situation. And I am afraid 
that in making these changes the one ideal which is 
necessarily uppermost, namely, patriotism, shall become 
totalitarian in our living. And I want every one of us 
to know that patriotism is not enough. 


Patriotism’s Need 
The simple fact of the matter is, the patriotism we 
need is here, ready. But patriotism must be balanced 
and enlarged. Patriotism of the ordinary kind is simply 
defense of one’s nation. It is one of the indispensable 
virtues, but it is only one of many indispensable virtues. 
I was forcefully reminded of it when I stood upon the 
bridge at Concord, Mass., where the Revolutionary War 
began. And I read these lines upon the Battle Monu- 
ment there: 
“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


That is the patriotism which gave birth to our nation. 
But that patriotism to begin and to fight the Revolu- 
tionary War was not enough. It had to be supplemented 
by years of hard toil and self-sacrifice before the United 
States had actually come into being. In order to make 
it work, other things were necessary: Unity of purpose, 
common hope, and trust in God. 

In Thornton Wilder’s play, “Our Town,” there is a 
scene by the old graves of some Civil War veterans. 
The cemetery is on the hilltop, overlooking Grovers 
Corners, New Hampshire. With these men there was no 
question of owning slaves, and they lived far from the 
Mason-Dixon line. They had no very definite idea what 
the Civil War was about. “All they knew,” we are told 
—“All they knew was a name—the United States of 
America—and they went and died about it.” That is 
the patriotism which finally made our nation one people. 
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But that patriotism had to be supplemented by years of 
law-making and years of growth as our frontiers pushed 
westward, before the Civil War really settled the prob- 
lem of unity. Patriotism was not enough. Other things 
were necessary: The idea of freedom for all the Amer- 
ican people—freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship. 

When the United States entered the first World War, 
George M. Cohan wrote our marching song, “Over 
There.” “The Yanks are coming,” was the promise, “and 
it won’t be long till it’s over, over there.” Sure enough, 
it was not long before the first World War was over. 
And whatever else we may think about it, there is no 
doubt that patriotism was the main reason for America’s 
part in that war. But once more patriotism was not 
enough. We emerged from the first World War the most 
powerful nation on earth, but that was a by-product. of 


other things, necessary things: devotion to the ideals of » 


liberty, loyalty to democracy, and an idealism that 
matched our unparalleled resources. 

Is patriotism enough? It never has been enough, and 
I pray that we shall never come to think of it as enough. 
For as soon as that happens, we Americans will have 
become selfish. If we are ever satisfied with patriotism 
alone, other virtues will soon disappear. We do not 
have to be patriotic or charitable; we should be both. 
We do not have to be patriotic or peace-seeking; we 
should be both. And so with all the many other noble 
qualities you and I need to add to our patriotism, that 
we may be good Americans and good Christians. 


Super-National 


I like to recall the story of a simple song that breathes 
the fervent, well-balanced spirit of true patriotism. 
About the time of Armistice Day in 1938, Kate Smith 
wanted a new song to introduce on her radio program. 
She asked Irving Berlin, a Jew, to write her a song; 
because she considered him best able to do it. Within 
a few days Irving Berlin handed Kate Smith the manu- 
script of “God Bless America.” She sang the song on 
her program, realizing at the time that it would reach 
the heart of America. The rest of the story is familiar 
to us all. “God Bless America” is one of the best loved 
and most sung of all our songs today. And the central 
thought of this song is a prayer—a prayer that God will 
bless America by guiding us Americans to do His will. 

Indeed, I agree with that thinker who complains 
against our limited view of patriotism which makes it 
always pessimistic. Rather I prefer, not some foolish 
optimism, but a firm hope for the triumph of righteous- 
ness. This hope grows out of our honest trust in God, 
the Father of Almighty Love. 

“The future world looks evil, but at least 
We do not all attend Trimalchio’s feast. 
I think there are enough of us to save 
This ailing planet from a stellar grave, 
Enough to put on armour—even rust— 
Against despair, destruction, and the dust.” 


Let us not give up hope, but rather strengthen our 
faith in God. And though it be hard to do, let us love 
our enemies, seeking by every possible way to help them 
to do the right. And at the same time let us make our- 
selves, our homes, and our land as safe as our best 
effort will avail. Patrotism that is Christian joined with 
Christianity that is patriotic is the requirement. 


is 
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Here To Stay 


President R. E. Tulloss of Wittenberg, Ohio, 
_ Confident of College Continuance 


ONCE again we hear a chorus of voices declaring that 
the church college is in danger of extinction. There is 
another side to all that. Over against every argument 
that can be brought forward to support such a conten- 
tion, I place the heart-interest of 
the Christian Church in Christian 
Education. Upon the basis of that 
fundamental fact, I rest assured 
that the future of the Christian col- 
lege is one of expanding service 
and increasing value. 

I know as well as anyone the 
character of the difficulties which 
we face. I recognize the significance 
of the expansion of public higher 
education, the reduction of en- 
dowment return, the decline of 
free-will contributions, the anti- 
Christian contentions of secular 
educations, and even the blindness of parents to what 
is really involved in the choice of college for their sons 
and daughters. All these are only obstacles in our way. 
They present problems to be solved. In no sense do 
they imply impending defeat. 


DR. R. E. TULLOSS 


Like and Yet Different 


The Christian people of America are not going to be 
deceived by superficial assertions that all education is 
alike, Such similarity as does exist lies in externals 
only. Both Christian and secular institutions have 
teachers, have students, have classrooms, have labora- 
tories, have curricula; but there the similarity ends. 
Between Christian and secular higher education, in all 
essential matters of aims and purposes and means, there 
is a world-wide difference. Their ultimate purposes are 
as far apart as the poles. 

The secular college or university aims at intellectual 
development only, and is an instrument to perpetuate 
the secular state. It can become an instrument through 
which the state may be destroyed. 

The Christian college is an institution altogether dif- 
ferent. It offers an intellectual training not inferior in 
any way to that provided by the secular institution. In 
many cases it affords a training distinctly superior. In 
addition, it provides a moral and spiritual background 
that is not to be found elsewhere. It has for its aim the 
development of a fully-rounded Christian personality. 
Above all, the Christian college is an instrument through 
which the Church works, and a means by which the 
Church lives. 

Estimating as truly as I can all of the factors in the 
total situation, I foresee not the burial, but the rebirth 
of Christian Education. I foresee a deepened under- 
standing on the part of the Christian college that it is 
a servant of its church. I foresee a deepened under- 
standing on the part of the Church that the Christian 
college is one of its essential and irreplaceable instru- 
ments without which in this modern day its battles 
cannot be won, its work cannot be done. 


—From the President’s annual report to Wittenbery’s trustees. 
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Herod and the People 


Herop had stretched forth his hand to vex certain of 
the church. His first vexatious act was to have James 
put to the sword. It was a successful experiment as “it 
pleased the people.” Naturally he must follow it up. 
So he did, and had Peter arrested and cast into prison. 
The execution had to be delayed until after Easter. It 
would not do to cross public prejudice with an execu- 
tion during Lent. Herod was a king and in no wise 
dependent upon votes. He just wished to please the 
people. This democratic tendency seems much to his 
credit, and the more so because he was under no com- 
pulsion from his constituency. That is one of the vaunted 
virtues of real democracy. It is what the public press 
is telling us today. Directly and indirectly editorial 
columns are calumniating the cabinet officer and con- 
gressman who contravenes the opinion of the people. 
If his conscience does not permit him to agree with the 
people, he is paragraphed and pictured and pilloried and 
showered with persiflage. And with the poor politician 
it means bread and butter and a lot of good things in 
life. With Herod it meant none of these. He was a king 
and under no obligation to please the people. Why not 
heroize Herod? No, we balk at that. 

We are getting confused. The great leader of one 
political party has told us that “the people have a right 
to what the people want.” That sounds well and is the 
preachment of many public men. It is certainly the 
teaching of a large section of the public press at the 
present time. But here comes a President, of another 
party, and tells us that “the people are not competent 
at all times, to rule—that they need the wisdom of 
skilled leaders to direct and control.” Forthwith he was 
relegated to the rear. Meanwhile, those who think, 
wonder which horn to grasp. 

Herod pleased the people. But there is something 
about Herod’s plan and policy and the outcome of his 
methods which makes us timid about accepting his lead- 
ership. The truth is, we instinctively agree that he and 
his practices were all wrong. If they were wrong, we 
had better pass them by. It is perilous to tinker with 
truth. 

Look at that old man in the English Parliament, at 
the break of day, after an all-night session and discus- 
sion. He is speaking. He is saying, “Gentlemen, you 
may out-vote us now—our cause is unpopular—we ac- 
cept defeat at the hands of the people—but mark you, 
our cause is just, it is founded on truth and right, and 
will prevail.” It did. 

Herod was wrong with his dictum about pleasing the 
people. Those who teach the same doctrine today are 
wrong. They are wrong because all half-truths are 
wrong. “The people do have a right to what the people 
want”—IF THE PEOPLE WANT WHAT IS RIGHT. 
That leader betrays a higher trust than any reposed in 
him by human constituents when he fails in fidelity 
to eternal truth. To forget this is a grievous error of 
our boasted liberty and so-called democracy. It is well 
for us to think as we read. Truth has for her inning 
the eternal years of God. The winds of time will blow 
the centuries clean of all that is not fast anchored to 
eternal truth. What is truth? Christ answers, “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Not policy, profit, nor 
people, but the Spirit of Christ is our answer. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Sage es fences 


The gospel ... is the power of God unto salvation. 


Romans 1: 16 


“God writes the Gospel not in the Bible alone, but on 
trees, and flowers, and clouds, and stars.”—Martin Luther. 


* * * 


By the grace of God I am what I am. 
I Corinthians 15: 10 


“Grace led my roving feet 
To tread the heavenly road; 
And new supplies each hour I meet 
While pressing on to God.”—Thomas Hastings. 


* * * 


His grace which was bestowed upon me was not in 
vain. I Corinthians 15: 10 


“When through fiery trials thy pathway shall lie, 
My grace, all-sufficient, shall be thy supply; 
The flames shall not hurt thee; I only design 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine.” 
—M. Portogallo. 


* * * 


Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled. 
Luke 18: 14 


“The mind of the bigot is like the pupil of the eye; the 
more light you pour upon it, the more it will contract.” 
—O. W. Holmes. 


“Bigotry murders religion to frighten fools with her 
ghost.”—Colton. 


He that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 
Luke 18: 14 


“Ape no greatness. ... A good farthing is better than 
a bad sovereign.”—S. Coley. 


* * * 


Luke 18: 13 


God, be merciful to me a sinner. 


“With broken heart and contrite sigh, 

A trembling sinner, Lord, I cry; 

Thy pardoning grace is rich and free, 

O God, be merciful to me!”—Louis Bourgeois. 


* * * 


Remember Lot’s wife. Luke 17: 32 


She looked back—and she became a pillar of salt. 
Genesis 19: 26 


“This wretched brain gave way, and I became a wreck, 
at random driven, without one glimpse of reason, or of 
heaven.”—Moore. 


——————— 
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Sad ations 


The Apostle Paul based the Gospel in the saving facts 
“that Christ died for our sins,” “was buried,” was “raised 
on the third day,” and was seen by many in His resur- 
rected body (I Cor. 15:3-8). Not manmade theories 
these, but God’s “Good News” through Jesus Christ. 


An old colored man, for forty years a slave, said that 
“srace” is “giving something for nothing.” With nothing 
to offer in return, he had been given his freedom by the 
shedding of blood in the Civil War, saved by the grace 
of his deliverers. But he, too, had given himself in sac- 
rificial service to his master, with lowly grace in his 
heart. As St. James wrote: “God giveth grace to the 
humble” (James 4: 6). 


Thomas A. Edison succeeded in more than a thousand 
inventions only after many thousands of failures that 
would have crushed a less gracious man. Paul the 
Apostle achieved the marvelous results of his far-flung 
ministry only after untold hardships and disappoint- 
ments. He even confessed the fear that after he had 
preached to so many he himself should be “a castaway.” 
But God assured him, “My grace is sufficient for thee”; 
and that “grace was not in vain.” 


Christ’s character sketch of the Pharisaic bigot is of 
a self-righteous hypocrite who “trusted in himself” that 
“he was righteous,” “despised others,” “prayed pub- 
licly” “with himself,” boasting to God of being “not as 
other men,” sinners, but as one who “fasted twice a 
week,” and “gave tithes.” Do you recognize the brand 
in certain pietists and self-centered leaders today? 


It is not what we appear to be but what we are that 
counts before God. The worth-while apple tree is not 
the one that lifts its head like an oak but the one that 
humbly bows down its branches laden with much fruit. 
The truly humble life boasts not, but, if worthy, is 
exalted in due time. 


The long prayers, fasts, and tithes of the Pharisee 
might fool the average man who reverses the proud 
wearer of the tasseled robe; but the humble attitude of 
the despised publican, standing afar off with bowed 
head and smiting his breast in penitence, was more ac- 
ceptable to God and was “justified rather than the 
other.” God clothed him in a “garment of righteous- 
ness.” What kind of religious clothes do you wear? 


Lot’s wife fled from Sodom when it was destroyed 
for its wickedness. But her heart was still there and 
she looked back longingly. In madness, her “wretched 
brain gave way” and she became a human wreck turned 
into a warning rock for all who might pass by. “Remem- 
ber Lot’s wife,” you worldly wives who love glamour 
and thrills more than safety and righteousness! 
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Bible Proves Power 


HeErnricH HEINE, who was a skeptic, after a day spent 
in reading the Bible exclaimed, “What a Book! wide and 
vast as the world, rooted in the abysses of creation, and 
towering up behind the blue secrets of heaven; sunshine 
and sunset, promise and fulfillment, birth and death, the 
whole drama of humanity are all in this Book; its eclipse 
would be the return of chaos, its extinction would be 
the epitaph of history.” 


ON HEARING A SERMON FROM THE TEXT 


“Awake thou that sleepest” 


Let not the ceaseless droning of the world 

Lull the spirit mind to state so sleepy! 
Lest life alive with God shall flee, 

And thou sleep through eternity. 

Life is not a fleeting, empty dream; 

And slumb’ring souls shall not their goal attain. 
For slumb’ring souls in truth are dead. 

And ne’er the peace of heaven shall they gain. 
Awake! Take heed of dangers, plain and hidden! 
Awake! Take care thy course is e’er aright! 

Keep clear in view the fates thy soul may share— 

Eternal life with God—or lasting, darksome night. 
Show mankind that your faith is not in vain; 

Be a live example in the strife. 

Keep good faith with God o’erhead 

Reflect His glorious goodness in thy life. 
Above all, do not slacken from the watch; 

The soul begins to nod, and soon is sleepy. 
Black night engulfs the hopeless soul and thee— 
And thou sleep through eternity. 


—Robert C. Ruhl. 


LUCKY 


A HunTER killed his coon dog because he started to 
run chipmunks. Luckily we don’t kill church people 
because they run after the little, chattering, worthless 
chipmunk things of life. 


“ALWAYS TALKING ABOUT MONEY” 


WELL, are you trying to keep your envelopes up to 
date? Odd, isn’t it, how we like to talk “‘business” and 
“balancing the budget,” everywhere and all the time, 
except in the church? And yet the only way we can 
have a FREE CHURCH is by voluntary and FREE- 
WILL offerings. Christian giving is one of the major 
subjects in the New Testament. Read some of St. Paul’s 
offering talks and see. You can count on it that the 
people who complain about the church “being always 
after money,” are the ones who give the least. “A lowing 
ox pulls little.” Of course, no good Lutherans are in 
this category, but occasionally an outsider drops in who 
thinks we talk a lot about “giving.” What a pity they 
have missed so much of the real spirit OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion................ 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible.................. = 


Column 1 


Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences... 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions 

During the month of —— they will be contributed by Ernest R. 
McCauley, D.D., Baltimore, Md 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


We cratsrutty lift from the parish bulletin of the 
Church of the Reformation, Columbia. S. C., the fol- 
lowing “remark.” At least that is how Pastor Wynne C, 
Boliek, editor of the bulletin, classifies it. 


A little girl had been taken to church for the first 
time, and she was somewhat surprised by the gen- 
eral style af the building, which was quite unlike 
anything she had previously seen. “Whose house is 
this?” she asked. “It is God's house,” her mother 
answered, The child took another critical view of 
the building. “It is a very nice house,” she finally 
soliloquized. “We have never called here before.” 


Semewhat resembling the lack of contacts to which 
the little girl took notice was the remark of a new addi- 
tion to the roll of Tse Lutseran’s subscribers. . Said 
he: “I did not know there was such a paper.” He was 
like the man who met the charming girl and exclaimed, 
“Where have I been all your life?” The enthusiasm of 
both these observers has a good and sufficient source. 

Concerning Tss LutTreran, it can be said without 
prejudice or exaggeration that until recently there was 
no weekly church journal which merited the commenda- 
tion the present issues are receiving. In news coverage, 
in departmental and special handling of church events 
and principles, and in well-chosen illustrations, nothing 
exceeding our journal in excellence comes to us in the 
form of exchanges. 

The Publication House has earned our sincere edi- 
torial approval by the use of skill and good taste in 
printing the issues week by week. The possibilities of 
machinery as the tools of intelligence are not surpassed 
by any agency of present-day communication. Broad- 
casting and “screening” are modern marvels, but the 
basic mechanisms are assembled in printing plants. That 
which our United Lutheran Church owns and uses for 
Tse LuTseran and other periodicals (books also) con- 
sists of the most recent equipment for which there is 
service in a religious publishing business. 

You can justly register surprise, brother, at what you 
find week by week in your church paper. We have not 
been what we are very long. But say—there are about 
763.922 of your fellow Lutherans who are still in the 
kindergarten of church knowledge and appreciation. 
Some of them even refuse to be surprised and thrilled 
with pride in the progress their church is making. 


MUCH WORK, LITTLE TALK 


Art some future time, when the weather is less torrid 
and the president of the United Lutheran Church has 
not more but some leisure time, we cordially urge him 
to enlarge upon the paragraph in the report of the 
Executive Board as follows: 


“In the president's report special reference was 
made to the work being done by Lutherans, through 
their agencies, for refugees, individual cases total- 
ing nearly 900 and adjustments for more than 600 
of that mumber—a service which Dr. Knubel de- 
elared to be unequaled by any other agency, except 
Jewish.” 


Probably it is best for the Church that the work which 
is performed within its own membership should be con- 


sidered as simply an expected phase of fellowship in 
Christ. Certainly “no flowers” and no prolonged eulogies 
are in order, since it is the plainest of Christian duties 
to minister to those in distress. Furthermore, publicity 
does not ordinarily add to the recipient’s appreciation 
of the ministry of mercy. It was with reference to alms 
giving that our Lord commanded, “Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.” 

But few people realize the “red tape” of investigation, 
compliance with governmental regulations, and the 
varied relations of responsibility which what we call 
“refugee work” involves. That which is familiar to most 
of us we get from the secular press and from non-church 
organizations, some of which are not overmodest in 
appraising themselves, nor backward in insinuating that 
the church is neglecting its own. We Lutherans are 
appalled by the extent of the sufferings among our fel- 
low believers and keenly sensitive to their appeals. 
That the European situation compels the government 
to insist on rigid oversight of the work in which the 
church is engaged is admitted, but the task is not thereby 
made easier. 

A PRINCIPLE IS INVOLVED 


Tue LuTHERAN believes it voices the conviction of the 
Lutheran Church in particular and of Protestantism in 
general when it gives 100 per cent approval to President 
Knubel’s reference: 


“To the need for continued attention to the ques- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the govern- 
ment of the United States and the Vaiican.” 


It should be indelibly impressed on the mind of every 
American citizen that our form of government cannot 
be adjusted to that of Fascism. The principles propa- 
gated by the present civil authorities in Germany and 
Italy, in Spain and probably in France are as incapable 
of acceptance by a democracy as would be the restora- 
tion of an absolute monarchy. Totalitarianism as we 
have it in its modern form or as it existed when abso- 
lute authority was vested in a Caesar is diametrically 
opposed to government of, for and by the people. 

Both the theory of the papacy and its practises are 
more nearly in harmony with Fascism than with democ- 
racy. The power of the church is vested in a hierarchy 
which culminates in one person, the pope. Ascribed 


to him by Roman Catholics and imputed to him by 


many non-Catholics is an authority deemed derived from 
God. The people are under no obligation to think and 
decide for themselves. They are not taught to have 
confidence in themselves. On the contrary obedience 
is the first, last and logical virtue of the Papal system 
of government. 

The accommodation of the Vatican to any civic au- 
thority that will recognize the papal government has 
been observed in the last score of years in Europe, and 
its significance must not be concealed on the western 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. The Catholic propaganda 
in the United States is similar to that which has been 
pursued in European areas. The claim of the church 
to control the education of the youth, the accusation 
that atheism is throttling the moral sense of the citizens 
because they are not given parochial instruction and 


—— 
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the organized efforts to control the personnel of gov- 
ernment are here. 

The Catholic is quite within his rights as a citizen in 
undertaking to establish the moral pre-eminence of his 
church in America. But do we want this to happen? 
Shall one-sixth of the country’s population be vested 
with the administration of its moral, educational and 
political resources. Let Lutheranism accept the chal- 
lenge confronting it in this year 1940. 


NOW MOST NEEDED* 

“THE world conditions which we are facing today 
increasingly lead us to believe that the ultimate hope 
of the world lies in the cause of Christ, and in the ap- 
plication of His spirit and principles to world problems. 
Today as never before is there a need for Christian 
colleges to indoctrinate our young people in these 
eternal values. Undoubtedly, many of the ills of our 
present day may be traced to the secularization of edu- 
cation. In too many instances has the mind been trained 
scientifically while the spirit has been left untouched. 

“No one argues today about the marvelous advances 
in the material world. The genius of man has produced 
many amazing machines. We have almost annihilated 
space with our modern methods of transportation. The 
world has become a neighborhood with these advances. 
No one denies that the civilization of this generation 
outstrips anything of the past. 

“At the same time, one is aware of the lack of those 
qualities of Christ which are so essential to the welfare 
of mankind and even to the continuance of humanity 
itself. The world picture is alarming as we have read 
in our morning papers. Those values which we hold to 
be most precious are being swept out from under us. 
The crack-up of civilization in Europe, and the applica- 
tion of the principle that ‘might makes right’ threatens 
our democratic government and our ‘free way of life.’ 
In this hour of distress and anxiety many people are 
turning back to the church and to its institutions for 
the solution of this world’s ills. 

“Tt is our opinion that the Christian college, as never 
before, has its place in the life of America. It is needed 
because it creates on its campus a Christian environ- 
ment and because it interprets life in terms of the 
Master. It is needed because the culture which it 
bestows on its students is that of Christ Himself.” 

—By President Hugh J. Rhyne, D.D., 
Marion College, Virginia. 


AMONG NEIGHBOR EDITORS 

THE intense seriousness of the church papers of the 
present day becomes apparent when one opens them to 
the departments titled Editorial. The conflict in Europe, 
with its threat to spread to the Western Hemisphere 
beyond the present involvement of Canada, is in the 
foreground of most issues. The phases about which the 
editors write vary from week to week but a compilation 
from several indicates the reactions of church folk. We 
cite first the opening paragraph of the Watchman- 
Examiner (Baptist) under date of July 25. It warns 
against the inroads of hate upon the believer. 


“There is such a destructive reflex action in the soul of a 
man who allows himself to hate another that we are sur- 
prised that any sensible person would allow himself to be 


—_—— 


*¥From President Rhyne’s annual report to the Board of Trustees, 
Marion College, Virginia. 
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subjected to it. Hate is a poison which vitiates all character 
and brings about the degeneration of personality. It is a pity 
that there are those who believe themselves to be our 
enemies. No finer boast could any man make than that he 
did not have an enemy in the world. At least, so live and 
strive that no one shall have justifiable reasons for being 
your enemy. The late Dr. Arthur T. Pierson used to tell 
the following story of General Robert E. Lee: Hearing Gen- 
eral Lee speak in the highest terms to President Davis about 
a certain officer, another officer greatly astonished, said to 
him, ‘General, do you not know that the man of whom you 
spoke so highly to the President is one of your bitterest 
enemies, and misses no opportunity to malign you?’ ‘Yes,’ 
replied General Lee, ‘but the President asked my opinion 
of him; he did not ask for his opinion of me.’” 


“Overseas Comrades” 

The final editorial in the same issue indicates the 
travail of Baptists in America for brethren engaged in 
the war. While the Baptist group is largest in England 
among the Europeans whose nations are at war, there 
are some on both sides of the conflict. After paying 
tribute to work carried on in Europe by the American 
Red Cross and after advising generous contributions to 
that “mother of us all,” the Watchman-Examiner con- 
tinues: 


“Tt is apparent, however, that there are certain family 
needs which must be cared for in a special way. ‘If any 
provide not for his own .. . he is worse than an infidel.’ 
Many of these world sufferers are our own Christian com- 
rades. We have been working for decades with little strug- 
gling groups of evangelical Christians in lands where they 
are in the minority and are often forced to struggle against 
the repressive influences of strong state churches. They 
have learned to look to us for Christian sympathy, inspira- 
tion, and counsel. We have helped them to get their little 
churches started and, as they grew stronger, to educate 
bright young men and women from among their number for 
Christian leadership among their own nationals. 

“Now, these very same fellow Christians of ours are suf- 
fering the perils and hardships of war. Moreover, their 
friends and neighbors in great numbers come to them in 
distress for aid and comfort. Some of them know not where 
to turn for the common necessities of life. An appeal reached 
us from Poland only a few days ago for funds to help pas- 
tors and others escaping from the eastern section of the 
country, which is now under the domination of Russia. 

“It is to extend aid to these and thousands of those in 
China as well as Europe who have been rendered destitute 
and homeless that the World Relief Committee of Northern 
Baptists was appointed. The committee is under the chair- 
manship of the Rev. Quentin T. Lightner. Never in our 
history has there arisen a greater opportunity to demon- 
strate the sincerity of our Christian faith and fellowship 
than is offered by this call for physical relief.” 


It will promptly occur to readers of THE LUTHERAN 
that sister denominations are confronted with the same 
problems of relief that we are facing in the United 
Lutheran Church. Their mission fields are orphaned, 
their property has been destroyed. But most of all they 
meet the declaration from the enemies of the Cross of 
Christ, that prayers do not reach the ears of God, or if 
they do, He is indifferent to them. How else could it 
occur that the innocent suffer with the guilty without 
apparent redress? In China for instance whose people 
seemed at the threshold of conversion to Christianity 
the war falls heavily. 

The only answer is in brotherly response to appeals 
for aid. 
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A Much-used Psalm 


The Twenty-third Psalm Acknowledges God as Guide and Provider 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Psalm 23. The Sunday School Lesson for August 18 


THE twenty-third psalm is familiarly 
and popularly known. Though it comes 
from a distant age and country it holds 
a place in Christian worship. Children 
are taught to “say it by heart.” Hymns 
have been written about it. We may 
not know much about sheep and shep- 
herds, but there is a beauty and rhythm 
in this psalm that fascinate. It deals 
with our basic needs and desires and 
tells how God satisfies them. Its fig- 
urative language appeals to the Jewish 
mind; Jesus used it in calling Himself 
the Good Shepherd. 

It has a modern meaning: “I shall 
not want,” points to security; “he leads 
me,” suggests a safe guide toward pro- 
tection and success; “fear no evil,” 
shows the possible removal of our worst 
personal handicap; “a table before me,” 
takes away the dread of bodily want; 
“T will dwell,” eliminates the uncer- 
tainty and transitoriness of any sort of 
nousing project. More than all these is 
the spiritual quietive this psalm as- 
sures. The psalmist probably forgot 
the details of the shepherd’s care for 
2 particular sheep; he no longer re- 
membered the strain and anxiety of 
caring for the flock, but he thought of 
the good the sheep received, their peace 
in disturbing circumstances, their fear- 
lessness in danger, their contentment 
in his presence. His satisfaction with 
God’s dealing with him was more than 
physical; it was in the main spiritual. 


The Care God Gives 

Out of a rich confidence the psalmist 
sang praise to His God; God had not 
failed him. The care he had received 
from God was not more than he re- 
quired, but it was that, although God 
might have neglected him. God was 
with him all the way, guiding him into 
places of nourishment and nurture, and 
directing him in rest and activity. The 
only explanation he could give of God’s 
ceaseless care was that God did it “for 
his name’s sake.” 

The psalmist was sincere. He was 
deceiving neither himself nor those 
who might use this psalm as their own. 
He was making no guesses about God’s 
care; he was speaking from his experi- 
ence. He was not “making” a psalm 
merely to add to the literature of his 
people; he was expressing the deepest 
conviction and emotion of his soul. He 
thought of provisions needed and dan- 
gers encountered. These he knew con- 
tinued, but he was certain God would 
“be on hand” to look after him. What 


he knew of himself he was not ashamed 
to pass on to others. Unselfishly he 
longed to have all people live under 
the shepherding presence of God. 


The Comfort God Affords 


When dangers are rife, comfort is 
needed. A comforter is one who stands 
by to strengthen and cheer and give 
confidence. Dangers seem to lessen 
when there is the right companionship. 
A child’s screams subside when a 
mother comes near; the bugaboo, or 
real danger, loses its dreadfulness, and 
the child is comforted. The psalmist 
enumerated dangers to sheep, real 
dangers that lost their frightfulness 
with the shepherd’s presence. The 
shepherd was equipped beforehand to 
meet all sorts of emergencies for the 
sheep. Though the threat of death- 
dealing things, as in a deep, dark val- 
ley, were thought of, the psalmist re- 
membered how he had quieted the 
sheep. They trusted him. 

Life has its valleys. There are threat- 
ening dangers. None escapes the shud- 
der because of ruthless, predatory foes. 
There is need for the comfort which the 
Good Shepherd provides. God had been 
comforting to the psalmist. God would 
be comforting to all who followed Him. 


The Companionship God Grants 
The psalmist had come to a point of 
vantage for viewing what had already 


THINK OF THESE 


To BE sure of God’s ceaseless good- 
ness gives zest to life. 


When we have the right kind of com- 
panionship we may smile at dangers. 


God generously provides for us; His 
love plans to meet all human needs. 


“The Lord is my shepherd”—to know 
this, say it and mean it, is a goal each 
can attain. 


Jesus, the Good Shepherd, is the 
specialist in man’s sin-hindered state. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. ate Shepherd. Psalm 23: 1-6. 

T. Universal Care. Matthew 6: 25-34. 

W. Gracious and Merciful. Nehemiah 9: 26-31. 
Th, My Father. Jeremiah 31: 7-12. 


* His Workmanship. Ephesians 2: 1-10. 
at. His Care for the Lost. Matthew 18: 10-14. 
His Providential Care. Psalm 145: 9-21. 
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taken place in his life and what might 
be anticipated for him in the future. 
He had no criterion for judging the 
future but the past. What God had 
done God could be depended on to do. 
Again remembering the undisturbed 
quiet of the sheep—back again in the 
fold and having the shepherd near, 
with dangers shut ouc and they safely 
folded for the night—the psalmist 
thought of his long future as being in 
God’s house. The care of God would 
continue while earthly life continued; 
then would come endless companion- 
ship with God in “the house of the 
Lord.” Life’s journey would end; after 
that. would begin the ceaseless life of 
unbroken companionship with God. To- 
ward this he looked with satisfaction. 
Especially he had learned, during a 
long life of varied experiences, that 
he could express his dependence on 
God in the sweeping words of con- 
fidence: “The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want.” 


ccc 


THREE C’s together is not strange to 
our eyes. We have seen them as one 
of the government’s alphabetical 
groupings intended to serve the phys- 
ical well being of youth. We have seen 
them as a church project aimed at 
stimulating informed church council- 
men to intelligent obedience to the full 
intent of their installation promises. 

We find them in this age-old twenty- 
third psalm. In it we find God’s care, 
comfort and companiunship. So we can 
say, as is still the form used in a few 
books designed for children, C is for 
care, God’s care; C is for comfort, God’s 
comfort; C is for companionship, God’s 
companionship. 

The care God provides for us is in- 
caleulable as well as inexplicable. We 
do not know why He does it; we can- 
not estimate the worth of His care to 
us. But we know that without His care 
life would be an aimless, always en- 
dangered course. The comfort God gives 
dare not be spurned, or life loses its 
zest for maintaining Christian prin- 
ciples. It is the assurance that God is 
standing by that makes possible our 
ongoing as Christians.) No human 
strength is sufficient for the demands 
of Christian living. We must have God’s 
comfort. And, as for His companion- 
ship, never do we find ourselves not 
wanting it, for we always need it. Thus 
we have Him to pray to, to believe in, 
1o lean on, to work for. Thus there is 
assurance that we are of some worth 
to Him. Thus we look ahead for a 
lasting state of safety. The security of 
being with God is worth a life’s quest. 
No other sanctuary is its equal. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SPADES FOR A 
TREASURE HUNT 


The Parable of the Hidden 
Treasure 


Lesson: Matthew 13: 44 


Many of our preachers of 1940 would 
consider themselves much too simple 
in their preaching if they told stories 
as commonplace as those told by the 
Great Teacher. Here is one of the 
shortest and best of His stories. Yet, 
it is a perfect example of illustration. 
It is within the knowledge and expe- 
rience of everyone. It is an everyday 
occurrence. It is timeless in its applica- 
tion. As long as there will be treas- 
ures, they will be lost and they will 
be found, and their finders will be 
happy and will sacrifice everything 
necessary for their possession. 

The story runs like this: Someone 
hid a treasure in a field. This was com- 
mon practice in a day when there were 
no safety vaults in which to keep val- 
uables. Perhaps the owner died too 
suddenly to tell anyone what he had 
done. Perhaps there was invasion by 
a hostile army and the owner was taken 
into captivity. Perhaps the owner was 
too rich and forgot some of his pos- 
sessions. Perhaps— 

Someone found that treasure. Per- 
haps it was found py pure chance. 
Walking through the field, he might 
have stubbed his toe against the edge 
of the chest in which the treasure was 
hid. Perhaps the finder was working 
in the field, ploughing or hoeing, and so 
came upon the treasure chest. Perhaps 
he was purposely seeking a treasure 
that rumor had reported to him. Again 
the reader may supply the reasons— 
someone found the treasure. 

The finder did not own the field. He 
tried to buy the field, but did not have 
money enough to supply the price. So 
he began the hard business of raising 
the price for the field. He turned all 
his own assets into cash. He borrowed 
all he could. He gave up everything 
possible from his own living budget 
and finally had the required amount. 
Then he bought the field and the treas- 
ure was his. The sacrifices he had made 
were all forgotten in possession. 


The Purpose of the Parable 
Carping critics like to point out the 
shady business ethics involved in this 
story. There is no reason to deny the 
wrong done the owner of the field by 
the buyer. He was securing the field 
ander false pretenses. Of course busi- 


ness on a competitive basis would not 
be too hard on that buyer. The rule is 
not only “the buyer must beware,” but 
it is also “the seller must beware.” 
Jesus often told stories in which the 
hero did wrong. The very cleverness 
of the buyer in securing the field sup- 
ported the moral of the story. Jesus 
told this parable to show that the King- 
dom of Heaven was a treasure so 
eagerly to be desired, that one should 
give everything to possess it. It was 
the eagerness of the finder, not his 
methods, that offers an example. 


What Is the TreasureP 

The Kingdom of Heaven is the treas- 
ure. This is the rule of God in our 
hearts and in the world. The word 
kingdom is a social term. God’s rule 
in our hearts not only makes us right 
with Him but also with our fellowmen. 
We are citizens of His kingdom when 
we accept Him as our King and our 
Saviour and His way of life as our ideal. 
This treasure is both individual and 
social. It dominates the heart and 
directs the relationships of the citizens. 
If we need a constitution for this king- 
dom we might use the second and third 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer—“Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 


What Was the Finder Doing? 

Of course we do not know. Probably 
we can take for granted that he was 
not expressly looking for the treasure 
in this parable. It is likely that the 
finder was either aimlessly on his way 
across the field, or at work in the field. 
We should like to think it was the lat- 
ter. Says Dr. Buttrick, “God finds the 
faithful ones who cannot find Him. 
Therefore the ploughman in that hum- 
crum field of which he knew every 
clod, stumbled on hidden treasure.” He 
goes on to cite the story of the Beth- 
lehem shepherds who heard the angel 
song while they were attending the 
business of shepherding. Let us put 
down as one of the lessons from this 
parable that the Kingdom of Heaven 
comes to those who are faithful. 


The Cost of the Kingdom 

“All that he hath,” was the price this 
man paid for the hidden treasure. “They 
left all and followed Him,” was the life 
record of a similar price paid for dis- 
cipleship. 

Dr. Halford E. Luccock writes, “In 
concrete terms the cost means giving 
up all that prevents God’s rule in one’s 
heart. More positively, it means bring- 


ing to Him for His use every faculty 
and possession.” There is more than 
negative cost to this divine treasure 
hunt. We do not obtain possession of 
this treasure by denying things to our- 
selves. That is a part of the cost. But 
the self-denial the Christian must prac- 
tice is a consecration, a dedication of 
time and talents and possessions 
everything, to Kingdom purposes. 

What stands between you and a com- 
plete surrender to the will of Jesus 
Christ? Is it love of the ease and com- 
fort of this world? 


What of Grace? 

We have been talking of the pur- 
chase of the Kingdom. We must not 
mistake the limitations of such a figure 
of speech. Jesus never meant to imply 
that the Kingdom of Heaven could be 
purchased. The price was to be paid 
in love and sacrifice on the cross. 
Where the cost enters is at the point of 
choice. God woos us to surrender. He 
reaches out the helping hand of com- 
radeship. “Lo, I am with you,” is His 
promise. But the act of the will must 
also come as the response of each heart. 
There lies the cost. We cannot accept 
this gift of grace without being willing 
to face the consequences. We must live 
in this very earthy world and face its 
trials. We cannot adjust our lives to 
the Kingdom ideals and be completely 
comfortable in our world. 


The Joy of Possession 


The cost is not to be considered in 
the possession of the treasure. It is 
completely forgotten. The mother hold- 
ing sleepless vigil over her sick child 
is not conscious of sacrifice. The dis- 
ciples traveling the hard way of Chris- 
tian service for the love of Christ is 
not conscious of any loss. 

Dr. Luccock tells of a questionnaire 
conducted by The British Weekly some 
years ago. “What are the things which 
have made you happy or unhappy?” 
was the central question. Hundreds of 
different things were mentioned, but 
practically all made happiness a mat- 
ter of the inner life. ‘Love, friendship. 
trust, honor, service, these are the 
things of the Kingdom which make 
happiness.” If we could really believe 
this! 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, August 18. 
Reference has been made to Buttrick’s 
“The Parables of Jesus” and Luccock’s 
“Studies in the Parables of Jesus.” 
Next topic, “Zeal Pays Dividends.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE RICHES OF HIS GRACE 


By the Rev. John Schmidt, B.D. 
American Tract Society, New York. 
1940. Pages 247. Price, $1.50. 


This volume is one of the thirteen 
selected for publication from the one 
hundred sixteen manuscripts submitted 
in the recent Prize Book Contest of the 
American Tract Society. It is the work 
of a Lutheran clergyman, well known 
to the readers of THE LUTHERAN as a 
contributor to its columns, as well as a 
translator, and as an author of two 
volumes of sermons. 

The selection of this particular 
theme has been peculiarly suitable in 
making the Lutheran Church and her 
distinctive doctrines better known to 
the wider circle of readers through this 
medium of publication afforded by the 
American Tract Society. For that rea- 
son, the reviewer regrets that more 
prominence has not been given to the 
discussion of the Means of Grace and 
that a sharper distinction has not been 
made between the Bible as the record 
of God’s Revelation and the Word of 
God as the Means of Grace. The vol- 
ume, too, would be more readable if 
some of the more or less unimportant 
quotations had been omitted. 

In spite of these adverse criticisms, 
the book will be of decidedly great 
value and interest to pastors and lay- 
men, especially to those who by neces- 
sity read only the theology of the Lu- 
theran Church in the English language. 
Its unusual approach will be quite stim- 
ulating. BENJAMIN LoTz. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS 


By Charles J. Dutton. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. 1940, Pages 
303. Price, $3.00. 


This is not an effort to differentiate 
between “saints and sinners” in the 
Biblical sense. The subtitle of the 
book, “The Story of a Clergyman,” 
better designates its contents and pur- 
pose. It is written in a most entertain- 
ing and easy conversational style, re- 
vealing the wide range of the author’s 
literary interests and cultural attain- 
ments. In the earlier chapters, one is 
carried along by the author in a most 
delightful stream of reminiscence and 
comment, which awakens memories in 
the more mature readers. 

The book presents a frank and in- 
cisive appraisal of the spirit and prac- 
tices of the membership of a liberal or 
creedless communion with which the 
author, who had been for twenty years 
a Unitarian minister, does not always 
agree. The undertone throughout is a 


plea for tolerance cn the part of church 
people. The chief value of this work 
to the general reader lies in just this, 
that it gives, through the eyes of a 
capable and discerning student of hu- 
man nature, an intimate inside view 
of what it means to be a “liberal” in 
religious belief, and of the ethical out- 
come of the effort “to shift the place of 
authority in religion from the super- 
natural to man himself.” 

There is much here that is challeng- 
ing to one’s thinking, much that ex- 
cites contradiction. The situations pre- 
sented are such as arise in the church 
life of today, and may be found in other 
than a “liberal” atmosphere. When the 
book is read through to the end, as it 
likely will be, the evangelical Christian 
will be glad that he is evangelical, and 
not “liberal.” CuHarEs K. BELL. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE PENTATEUCH 


By Dr. Herbert Lockyer of Moody 
Bible Institute. The Bible Institute Col- 
portage Association, Chicago. Pages 
128. Paper bound. 


Here is a brief, practical and popular 
textbook of six chapters by a great 
Bible teacher, thoroughly evangelical 
and deeply spiritual and Christo-cen- 
tric. In addition to richly suggestive 
analyses of each of the books of the 
Pentateuch there is a chapter on “The 
Romance of the Bible,” suggesting a 
title and keynote for every book of the 
entire Bible. The questions following 
each chapter add much to its value as 
a textbook for classes, 

Atvin E. Bett. 


PROXIMITIES OF CALVARY 


By Dr. Robert G. Lee. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 104. Price, $1.00. 


Here are eight sermons on our Lord’s 
crucifixion that are up to every expec- 
tation of those who have been priv- 
ileged to hear or to read this great 
evangelical southern preacher. Few 
modern preachers’ prose is more poetic 
than his, more heart-warming or more 
soul-moving. The title is expressive of 
the content of all of his sermons, for 
he never takes one out of the horizon 
of the cross. 

The sermons deal with “The Last 
Week,” its “Two Processions” and 
“Two Weepings” (those of Palm Sun- 
day and Good Friday); “The Two 
Hatreds” (man’s hatred of Christ and 
His hatred of sin); “The Two Loves” 
(Mary’s at the cross and God’s on the 
cross), etc. Atvin E. BEtt. 
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Is Your Order 
Coming ? 


Orders for September issues of 
the Church Bulletins should be 
in our hands now. Place a 
standing order for all the bul- 
letins of the year. Free supplies 
provided for certain Sundays 
by Boards of our Church will 
be sent to you along with your 
other bulletins if you place a 
standing order. 


The first page of most of the 
bulletins will illustrate a theme 
from the Gospel for the Day. 
Copy on the fourth page will be 
in one of the following fields 
(1) Practical churchmanship, 
(2) Lutheran background, (3) 
Explanation of church causes, 
(4) News of the Church. 


September Issues: 


Sept. 1. First page—“Behold the 
fowls of the air” 
Fourth page—“Labor” 


Sept. 8. First page—“Remedy 
for Tears” 
Fourth page—“Youth Con- 
ferences” 


Sept. 15. First page — “Teach. 
All” 
Fourth page — “Parish 
Education” 


Sept. 22. First page — “What 
Think Ye of Christ?” 
Fourth page—“Jewish 
Missions” 


Sept. 29. First page— “St. 
Michael” 
Fourth page—“Welcoming 
Visitors” 


Price: 40 cents per hundred, 
plus transportation, on standing 
orders. For occasional Sundays, 
60 cents per hundred, plus 
transportation. 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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OPEN LETTERS 


CHOOSING U. L. C. A. 
DELEGATES 


Rural Route 2, 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

In THE July 10 Lurueran, “Rinkliff 
Lifts the Lid” from a retort in which 
may be brewing a remedy that is vital 
to the health of the United Lutheran 
Church. With the lid off, possibly the 
church’s -constituency may add ingre- 
dients or at least change their propor- 
tion so as to make ultimate concoction 
more efficacious. Anyway, Mr. Rink- 
liff’s sane and candid comments on the 
problem prompt me to point your at- 
tention and, if you wish, that of Lu- 
THERAN readers, to a device which has 
been in one layman’s mind for several 
years. It is a simple plan for a partial 
rotation of clerical delegates around 
synodical rolls, which embodies desir- 
able features of both rotation and un- 
restricted election. 

To understand and appreciate it 
fully, a few facts and considerations 
that call for such a procedure should 
be in mind. 

The office of delegate is a call to an 
exchange of services and values. The 
work of the United Lutheran Church 
calls for the ablest and most conse- 
crated leadership that her constituency 
affords. Also, to the end that she may 
benefit from the experience, the judg- 
ment, the points of view of all her pas- 
tors, all of them should be called, even- 
tually, as delegates. But delegates not 
only serve the church in her conven- 
tions; they gain from that service 
knowledge, interest, appreciation, en- 
thusiasm in regard to her program and 
personnel which is of inestimable value 
in the work of their local parishes. And 
it is important to the United Lutheran 
“Church that these values accrue to all 
her pastors. 

There are, then, two essentials in the 
call of delegates. First, each conven- 
tion should include a number who are 
qualified for leadership by natural en- 
dowment, by experience, and by that 
confidence of their fellows which comes 
from previous contacts and personal 
acquaintance. And, second, there should 
be assurance that each individual pas- 
tor will sometime actually be selected 
as a delegate. But eleven bienniums 
of United Lutheran Church experience 
have demonstrated that the common 
practice of open election, while it pro- 
vides a high quality of delegates, has 
so glaringly failed to include the whole 
field of pastors that the question of pro- 
cedure ir the call of delegates “seems 
about ripe for open discussion, church- 
wide in scope.” Worse than that, the 
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particular system of rotation (it might 
more explicitly be termed the system 
of non-consecutive service) of dele- 
gates which has been proposed dis- 
qualifies some eminent leaders with- 
out insuring that the whole field will 
ever be included. 

Now for a plan that will call the 
essential group of able, experienced 
leaders and will also insure that, with- 
in a period of something less than 
twenty years, all her pastors will be 
called to share the duties and priv- 
ileges of this responsible office of dele- 
gate to a United Lutheran Church con- 
vention. Here it is in one sentence. 
Have one-half the quota of each synod’s 
clerical delegates chosen by unre- 
stricted election, and have the other 
half chosen according to a fixed rule of 
rotation around the synod’s clerical 
roll. There are no unavoidable details 
that need complicate the operation of 
such a system. Synodical rolls may 
customarily be arranged alphabetically. 
But the order of the roll is immaterial 
to the working of this plan so long as 
it has a fixed order. 

Why cling to the present outmoded 
mechanism for calling delegates, when, 
like many another democratic device, 
it fails in actual practice to achieve all 
the results for which it was theoretically 
designed? Why not trade in the old 
model for an up-to-date one, in which 
the best features of previous models 
are combined? Why not install a device 
which promises that, in the call of dele- 
gates to their sacred trust, “the free 
course of sound personal judgment” 
shall flow throughout the whole field 
of the United Lutheran Church with- 
out submerging portions of it? 

E. L. Brown. 


CHURCH-GOING 
CONTINUES 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I was intensely interested in your 
caption in THe LuTHERAN of July 17, 
“Where Is Everybody?” I want to tell 
you where many of them are out here 


on the Pacific Coast. They are in church, - 


worshiping God. Of course there are 
multitudes who have gone to the moun- 
tains and seashore, but of these mul- 
titudes the great majority take their 
religion with them. 

Let me give you an experience. The 
most visited recreation area in Amer- 
ica is Yosemite National Park. It has 
been estimated that from twelve to 
fifteen thousand a day visit this area. 
Twelve years ago the Rev. James Asa 


White, then of Berkeley, Calif., con- 
ceived the idea of forming a Yosemite 
National Park Church to include all 
evangelical bodies. The Synod of Cali- 
fornia has appropriated from $25 to 
$50 a year for this project, and pastors 
of the synod have been frequent speak- 
ers at the church services. The writer 
was one of the speakers at the first 
year’s service. Memory indicates that 
but one service was held with about 
three hundred present. At frequent in- 
tervals since that time it has been his 
privilege to conduct these services. 

Sunday, July 14, it was my privilege 
to be the guest preacher. There were 
approximately 12,000 people in the park 
that day. In the morning I spoke in 
the “Church Bowl,” located but a short 
distance from Yosemite Falls, the high- 
est waterfalls in the world. At this 
service 800 or more were present. 
The service had been preceded by the 
Sunday school hour with more than 
500 in attendance. In the evening I 
spoke at the ampitheatre in one of the 
public camps and had an audience 
numbering more than 2,000! Believe 
it or not, that is something for Ripley. 
Think of it—3,000 people in church in 
a great vacation area on one Sunday! 
Who said California is godless? 

The great soul of America is spir- 
itually-minded. I don’t believe the 
croakers who say religion is on the 
wane. Here is another remarkable fact 
—the great majority of those at these 
services were under thirty years of age. 
Sometimes I think we need a revival 
of real religion among our older peo- 
ple. Youth has a real faith and is in- 
deed in search of the truth. After 
these services I was almost over- 
whelmed with the expression of appre- 
ciation of the youth for the straightfor- 
ward truth of the Gospel which I pre- 
sented. 

I am simply writing this to indicate 
that religion is not dying in America. 
As Lutherans we have our part in it, 
and we should take our place. 

You may use this information as you 
desire, but to me it seems to be an in- 
teresting commentary on the attitude 
of our people today to religion. 

Earnest A. TRABERT. 


NOT A. W. O. L. 


A tuxy four-year-o'd was spending a 
night away from home. At bedtime she 
knelt at her hostess’s knee to say her 
prayers, expecting the usual prompt- 
ing. Finding Mrs. B. unable to help 
ner, she concluded thus: 

“Please, God, ’scuse me. I can’t re- 
member my prayers and I’m staying 
with a lady who doesn’t know any.” 

—New York Christian Advocate. 
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Blend in New 


History and 
Worship 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, CUERO, TEXAS 


TO DESCRIBE the new St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Cuero, Texas, one must 
go back to early Texas history. A re- 
cent interesting meeting of the pioneer 
remnant of the old port of Indianola on 
the coast of Madagora Bay brings to 
mind the many incidents in connection 
with modern St. Mark’s. Recently 
about 350 former residents and their 
descendants of the once thriving port 
of the ’70’s and ’80’s assembled in the 
courthouse of Port Lavaca, Texas, for 
the eleventh old Indianola Association 
meeting, which was held this year in 
conjunction with the Port Lavaca Cen- 
tennial. In this reunion, the former res- 
idents relived their early experiences 
in the city of Indianola. In 1875 this 
city was a thriving port. 

There was a Lutheran Church in 
Indianola. The little group had built 
a church, but did not have sufficient 
funds to purchase a bell. Out in the 
harbor was an old wreck of the ship, 
Reliance, owned by the Morgan Line, 
which had burned to the water’s edge. 
In 1858 the Lutheran Mission wrote the 
president of the Morgan Line for per- 
mission to salvage this bell for their 
use. This request was granted, and the 
bell swung merrily from the little 
church steeple until 1864. During that 
year Union soldiers captured Indian- 
ola and one night climbed into the 
tower and threw the bell out of the 
steeple intending the next day to send 
it north to be cast into bullets. That 
night one of the councilmen, whose 
grandchild and great-grandchildren are 
still members of St. Mark’s, Cuero, to- 
gether with two or three other men, 
took the bell and buried it deep in the 
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sand. The next morning no one knew 
what had become of the bell! 

In 1875 the city was nearly destroyed 
by a terrible hurricane. However, it 
recovered from this catastrophe; and in 
1886 one of the worst storms in history 
struck the port and completely de- 
stroyed it. The buildings that were not 
blown to pieces or swept away were 
burned. During the terror of the hur- 
ricane those who escaped death dashed 
inland to centers of safety, some going 
to Victoria, Cuero, San Antonio, and 
other parts. A number of the leading 
Lutherans came inland to a Spanish 
rawhide trading post, Cuero. The post 
received its name from the principal 
commodity it traded, since “Cuero” is 
the Spanish for untanned hide. 

In 1886 the faithful few organized a 
Lutheran congregation in Cuero. In 
1889 with heroic courage they built old 
St. Mark’s, which served the congrega- 
tion for fifty years as a house of wor- 
ship. It is now being used as a parish 
hall. But when they had finished this 
fine building they had no money for a 
bell. Mr. Gus Wassermann remembered 
the bell buried twenty-five years pre- 
viously. A group of members went 
down to the old Indianola ruins, found 
the bell, and hauled it to Cuero. It was 
placed in the church and called people 
to worship for a number of years. 


The Bells 
Let us look at the pells. This bell is 
the smallest of the three in the tower. 
It weighs about 200 pounds. The big 
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bell, which weighs about 1,200 pounds, 
is known as the “Flower Bell.” An old 
Indianola resident, Mrs. Fuhrmann, was 
a great lover of flowers. She sold 
flowers for years, saving every cent 
thus received and putting it away in 
a box until she had saved enough to 
buy a bell for her beloved church. On 
Christmas, 1894, this bell was dedicated 
and rang out its message for the first 
time in old St. Mark’s. The former 
“ship” bell was placed near the en- 
trance of the church as a relic. The 
middle bell, weighing about 600 pounds, 
is new. 

As we view the graceful Spanish 
architecture of the building, the en- 
trance catches our attention. Over the 
door in stone relief is Christ with out- 
stretched arms. Kneeling at His right 
is an image of St. Mark holding a burnt” 
offering bowl, at His left is Dr. Luther 
with a Bible in his arm. Angels are 
seen hovering in the background. This 
carving was done by an Italian sculptor. 

The doors of the church are three 
inches thick. The ancient handwrought 
iron lock is over 200 years old and came 
from Mexico City. To the right of the 
entrance is a stone shrine upon which 
the name of the church is carved. 

Near the church door is a 40-year- 
old palm tree that was planted in the 
early years of the church in Cuero. In- 
teresting to note in the foreground is 
a pine tree, a rare tree in the Cuero 
district. This tree is a historical land- 
mark in Cuero. A giant century plant 
has been planted as well as a number 
of giant yuccas, native to the coastal 
section of Texas. 

On the left of the narthex is the 
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men’s and boys’ vestry, and on the 
right is the women’s and girls’ vestry. 
St. Mark’s has a Junior and Senior 
Choir. As one opens the solid walnut 
doors of the narthex into the nave, his 
attention is immediately drawn to the 
exquisitely carved altar and reredos. 
The altar is made of cement, topped 
with a mensa of one solid stone nine 
inches thick. Above the altar one be- 
holds the beautiful hand-carved 
reredos. In the sanctuary and the choir 
the woodwork is of solid walnut, also 
the pew ends and the pulpit. The organ 
console is in the choir. The pipes are 
in the rear of the church above the 
narthex. One sees no light fixtures 
except the candles on the altar! 


The Chapels 


The south chapel seats about eighty 
people, and the north chapel is used 
for incidental services. There is an 
altar here, similar to but smaller than 
the chief altar. 

At the front of the north chapel is a 
baptistry of hand-carved stone built 
into the wall containing a large silver 
bowl and brass ewer. A copy of Thor- 
waldsen’s famous statue of Christ above 
the font was taken from the altar of 
the old St. Mark’s. The eastern doors 
of these chapels lead to the pastor’s and 
workers’ sacristy respectively on op- 
posite sides of the choir. In the pastor’s 
sacristy is a built-in stone lavabo and 
Spanish urn, rich blue in color. 

The church is 120 feet over all and 
56 feet wide at the transepts. Inside 
from the floor to the ceiling it is about 
thirty feet high. 

The window frames are made of 
American redwood, the panes of early 
American glass. Pastor A. A. Hahn 
uses historical vestments, as do the 
choir and acolytes. A processional choir 
cross is used also. 


A Tribute to Pastor Hahn 

This beautiful, churchly edifice is a 
living monument to the tireless energy 
and efforts of Pastor Hahn, who spent 
countless hours in study before the first 
line was drawn or the architect se- 
lected. Then came the tactful work of 
introducing the new church idea to the 
congregation. A new church became a 
necessity, since the first building could 
no longer hold the crowds each Sunday 
morning and evening. Then the 
financial effort and the final letting of 
the contract. But that did not lessen 
the pastor’s activity. He became a part 
of the building, as it were. His very 
heart and soul were put into every de- 
tail. His effort is well rewarded. The 
quiet worshiper who slips into the 
church—the doors are open at all times, 
to kneel and pray, or meditate—feels 
the benediction of the place which has 
been dedicated to the glory of God and 
to the common worship of believers. 
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NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


CanaDA is advancing her war effort 
very rapidly. During the month of 
August single men from the ages 21-34 
will be called up for compulsory mil- 
itary training. About 800,000 men will 
be included in this group. Registra- 
tion of every person in the Dominion 
over the age of sixteen years will be 
conducted during August. Canada is 
becoming more and more determined 
to do her part in ridding the world of 
those who would rule the world by 
force and hate, and every Canadian 
knows that he must have a part in that 
program if his liberty and freedom are 
to be preserved. 

Services of intercession to Almighty 
God are being held by many churches 
during the week. All people are pray- 
ing that victory may soon come so that 
peace and right may rule instead of 
war and treachery. 

Recently the sect of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses has been declared an illegal or- 
ganization by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and its members can no longer 
practice within the confines of the 
Dominion. 


Our Women’s Work 


The twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Nova Scotia Synod convened in 
Grace Church, First South, July 10. At 
the opening service the pastor, the Rev. 
George Innes, was assisted in the Com- 
munion Service by the president of 
synod, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker. The 
theme of the convention was, “Every 
Day with Jesus,” and it was upon this 
theme that President Whitteker based 
his sermon. 

The president, Mrs. George Innes, 
had presided at the business sessions. 
Miss Ruth Juram of Philadelphia was 
welcomed to the convention, and spoke 
at the afternoon and the evening ses- 
sions, and gave interesting facts of the 
work of the society. 

The devotional meeting, at the open- 
ing of the afternoon session, was con- 
ducted by Mrs. D. D. Meisner of 
Bridgewater. Mrs. Meisner based her 
thought on “Daily Praise.” The re- 
ports of the department secretaries 
were presented in a unique manner. 
Each one represented a spoke, forming 
one grand wheel, depicting the work 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. George Innes; vice- 
president, Mrs. Kenneth Crouse; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Arch. Mader; 
treasurer, Mrs. Albert Crouse; statis- 
tician, Mrs. Charles Ritcey. 

Mrs. Arch Mader was presented with 
a Life Membership from the synodical 
society. Dr. and Mrs. Paul J. Hoh of 
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Philadelphia, who are vacationing at 
Lunenburg, were present at the after- 
noon session and brought greetings to 
the convention. 

At the evening service the liturgy 
was conducted by the Rev. James 
Dauphinee, and the music was in 
charge of the Junior Choir of Grace 
Church. A pageant, “Along an Indian 
Road,” was ably presented by the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Zion 
Church, Lunenburg. 


Pastor Installed 

The Rev. James Dauphinee was in- 
stalled pastor of the Northfield Parish 
in Mt. Calvary Church, Upper North- 
field, on the evening of July 5. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. V. J. 
Monk, president of the Northern Con- 
ference, and the installation was per- 
formed by the president of synod, the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. George Innes of 
Lunenburg. 


The Conquerall Parish 


A number of dedications have been 
taking place in the Conquerall Parish, 
before Pastor Conrad ieaves to take up 
his new work at Halifax. On the third 
Sunday in June at St. Michael’s 
Church, Waterloo, a beautiful new 
hymn board, the gift of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society, was presented to the con- 
gregation. On the fifth Sunday after- 
noon a dedication was held in Christ 
Church, Camperdown, when a reredos, 
zlso the gift of the Young People’s 
Society, was in place for the first time. 

On the evening of the fifth Sunday 
of June a special service of dedication 
was held in Calvary Church, Middle- 
wood. Gifts as follows were dedicated: 
a Union Jack and Christian flag, pre- 
sented by the congregation in memory 
of Mrs. Letitia Feener; a lectern pre- 
sented by Mr. Amos Weagle in mem- 
ory of his wife, children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren; a lectern 
Bible presented by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety; green paraments presented by 
Mr. Clyde Fancy; and offering plates, 
the gift of members of the congrega- 
tion. An unusual feature of the flag 
dedication was the presence of Boy 
Scouts from Bridgewater, who marched 
in procession and brought the flags in 
the church to the altar, where they 
were received by the pastor. An im- 
pressive part of this dedication was the 
message given by signal flags by Scout 
Arthur Dolliver, a message and resolve 
of each Christian and Canadian, “For 
God and the King.” A congregation 
that completely filled the church and 
overflowed into the yard was present. 

Beautiful chancel chairs have been 
presented to Redeemer Church at Con- 
querall Bank by the members of the 
Young People’s Society. 
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Five-year 

Pastorate 

Completed 

On the thirty- 
first of July 
Pastor Conrad 
completes his 
pastorate in the 
Conquerall 
Parish, a pas- 
torate that 
lasted for five 
years and two 
months. Dur- 
ing that time 
many improvements and changes have 
been made to all the church buildings, 
necessitating large outlays of money. 
No debts remain for any of the work 
which has been done. During this 
period Pastor Conrad administered the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism to 184 chil- 
dren; 67 marriages were solemnized; 
and 70 funerals were conducted; and 
142 were added to the church by con- 
firmation, adult baptism and letter of 
transfer. 


PASTOR DOUGLAS 
CONRAD 


Atonement 
Lutheran Church 


FIRST AVENUE and HECK STREET 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

REV. CARL H. MILLER, Pastor 
Church School 
Morning Worship ..... 
Vespers 

Come and Worship with us While 

Spending Your Vacation at the 


SEASHORE 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 10: 00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11: 15 A.M. 

VESPERS 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


WHEN IN 


MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


GOLDEN GATE NUGGETS 
By W. E. Crouser, D.D. 


Most of the Nuggets this time have 
been picked up far away from where 
the glamor of the setting sun throws 
its fantastic colors to run riot in the 
sky above the Golden Gate. An outing 
in the Sierras provided the occasion 
for a unique and pleasing experience 
for my wife and me. A drive of more 
than 200 miles took us through the 
fruit and agriculture districts of cen- 
tral California. The apricot harvest 
was nearly over. The crop this year 
was less than one-half of the average, 
and was largely turned over to the can- 
ners to preserve. The areas usually 
devoted to the process of drying in the 
sun are not seen. Luscious pears of 
enormous size hang pendulously in the 
branches. Fig trees planted by the 
water courses are far from being bar- 
ren. Orange and lemon trees grace the 
landscape with their beauty and fill it 
with their fragrance. Purple prunes 
peek out from drooping branches, gath- 
ering sugar to sweeten the tongues of 
thousands. Miles and miles of luxuriant 
vines hint of the generous crop of 
delicious grapes of various kinds. Sweet 
potatoes spread their vines and endless 
rows of cotton stretch away into the 
dim distance. 

On the hillsides roam countless 
white-faced Herefords whose destiny 
is slaughter; white-and-black Hol- 
steins, red-and-white Guernseys, fawn- 
and- white Jerseys, “ 
whose business it is to 
supply the markets with 
rich milk and yellow 
butter; and here and 
there a herd of the old- 
faithful Grey Durhams 
which is constituted to 
make good in any cir- 
cumstance. Once or 
twice we glimpsed a 
herd of Polled Angus, 
whose black, shining 
hair glistened in the 
radiant sun, and sev- 
eral specimens of 
Ayrshire with their 
lovely head decorations. 

The highway led 
through a game reser- 
vation where ducks and 
other game birds at- 
tended to their business 
without fear of men. 
What a nuisance man 
has been to the wild life 
of nature! ; 

At last, leaving the 
floor of the valley, we 
began to climb. Climb 
is the right word. The 
last sixteen miles, like 
a winding stairway, 
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made the Master-eight Buick slow down 
to second. As we climbed the view of 
the valley became magnificent. What the 
eye could not discern was left for the 
imagination to picture. Far below in the 
shimmering sunlight lay a rich valley 
watered by three river systems. At our 
feet the lesser mountains, set like orna- 
ments, looked up modestly to where Mt. 
Whitney glistened in its solitary maj- 
esty. 
Bold, Bad Bears 


After a climb of more than 6,000 feet 
we entered the gate of the Giant Forest 
of the Sequoia National Park, pre- 
sented our credentials as the official 
preacher for the following Sunday, and 
were most graciously received and 
treated by the rangers, who assigned 
us to a cabin in the restricted area with 
their own. We were cautioned not to 
teed the bears, but as there was no 
such prohibition pertaining to our atti- 
tude to the other wild life, we won- 
dered why the bears should be dis- 
criminated against. The first night in 
camp it was all quite clear. The bears 
are not at all bashful. They have a most 
effectual way of helping themselves. 
They need no help. In the matter of 
extent of reach and lack of etiquette 
they will fare well in any modern 
boarding house. This information cost 
us several perfectly good melons. 

The park is full of deer—the mule- 
deer type. They are civilized. They 


bring their children along with them 
(Continued on page 26) 
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ET IT be clearly stated that graduation 
from college does not mean as much 
as it once did. 


In 1900, two hundred and fifty thousand 
young people were attending college. To- 
day there are a million and a half. More 
are graduated each year than were en- 
rolled in 1900. 


A mere college diploma, therefore, does 
not mean as much today as it once did; 
but a diploma from a good college means 
more. 


Particularly is this true in a time like 
the present, when the world is in chaos 
and no one knows what is ahead. 

The choice of the right college has thus 
become infinitely more important, if a boy 
or a girl is to be adequately prepared for 
life today and tomorrow. 


What Is Really Vital? 


If a college—in addition to training the 
mind — is concerned with instilling in its 
students the fundamental virtues of honor, 
justice, integrity, and unselfishness, those 
students will make their mark, and par- 
ents need not be too much concerned about 
the uncertainties of the future. 

As I have watched the graduates of 
Wittenberg through the years, it seems to 
me that their success has depended much 
more on what they are, than upon what 
they know. 

The question of our own duty in this 
whole matter concerns us deeply here at 
Wittenberg. We are dealing with human 
lives in a confusing age. We feel the re- 
sponsibility which parents place upon us 
when they entrust their children to our 
care. As we associate with these young 
people from day to day and see them de- 
velop, we come to think a great deal of 
them. We feel that their success is our suc- 
cess. Their life becomes part of our life. 

We have tried to make of Wit- 
tenberg the kind of school of 
which the average father or _ 
mother can say, “That wae 
is the right school te 
for my boy or & 
my girl.” ’ 


President Tulloss speaks from 


Wittenberg’s Specific Emphasis 


Wittenberg is definitely a Christian col- 
lege. It stands for Christian ideals. It be- 
lieves in Christian principles and it fol- 
lows the Christian way of life. It seeks to 
make vivid for its students the rich spirit- 
ual gees moral treasures of the Christian 
aith. 


If I were sending a boy (or a girl) to 
college today, I should want him to go to 
a college which would send him out into 
life with a strong faith, with a vibrant 
moral sensitiveness, with a deep compas- 
sion for humanity. If he has these I know 
he will go far. Difficulties will not break 
him; and if prosperity comes his way, it 
will not spoil him, for his attitude toward 
life is based upon sympathy and unselfish- 
ness. 


Human Personalities 


Essentially Wittenberg is concerned with 
the growth of human personalities. We try 
to get away from mass education and to 
understand and guide the individual boy 
or girl. 

Our classes are small. The deans, the 
professors, the student advisers on hun- 
dreds of occasions meet the student per- 
sonally and are helpful to him. 


The student is not lost in the confusion 
of a vast educational machine He 
knows he is among friends who 
understand him, who are in- 
terested in him, and who .| 
are willing to help him. - 
Wittenberg seeks to 
teach her stud- : 
ents (ithe: 
ideals of ‘ 
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Vo my Boy or my Girl were above fo go fo 
college, what college would he really eG 


his heart in reply : 


honest workmanship, of steady application, 
of high achievement. Many of our students 
come with these ideals. Others must de- 
velop them. 


These Things Are Fundamental 


The most important questions in choos- 
ing a college seem to me to be these: Will 
that boy and that girl learn something of 
the seriousness of life? Will they learn the 
lesson of earnest application before they 
face the test of life itself? Will they be- 
come interested in humanity and its tra- 
vail? Will they go out into life imbued 
with those ideals which alone, through the 
ages, have proved to be the inspiration of 
lives that are worthy? 


Parents seeking the best for a son or daughter 
must ask: Is this college a truly Christian 
School? Is the spirit of Christ evidenced in 
classroom and on the campus? Does the college 
insist on high standards? Is it, in its funda- 
mental spirit, a place of training, as the home 
is? Will teachers really be concerned 
with each boy and each girl? 

A thoughtful parent will 
want the answer to every 

At 
this 
strong 


one of these questions 
Lutheran 


to be clear before 
saying: That is the 

right college for 

the student is assured superior instruc- 

. a broad curriculum? .. . adequately 


my boy or 
my girl. 


. association with selected stu- 
wide variety of campus activities... 


world-wide recognition of credits . . . distinctive cultural 
. above all, a student-life marked by moral earn- 
estness and Christian idealism. 


(1) A faculty of sixty-five teachers, chosen for scholarly attainments and proved teach- 


(2) Twenty-four departments, including—in addition to all standard liberal arts courses— 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Music, Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, Teacher Training, Fine 


Three dormi- 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Ohio. 


F 
Correspondence is welcomed. It will be a pleasure r 
to send you detailed information regarding any phase of Wit- 
tenberg’s program, or to discuss with you those special personal 


or educational problems which concern you as you plan for the college My son—daughter 


, 
@ 


education of your son or daughter. 


| 
| 
| 
Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ph.D, DD, LL.D, President 
: 


has been—will be*—graduated inh....sccsreeeeeee 


from 
high school. Please send me catalog and descrip- 
tive literature. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded 
1845. 


*If your son or daughter is now in high school, 
it is not too early to request information. 


Co-educational 
Since 1874. 
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Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth St. 


In the heart of 
Wilshir 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


AO EY: TRIN EES, 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 
The Rev. Wm. R. Fairman, Asst. Pastor 


Sunday School \iicsnseesscee 9.30 A. M. 
Morning Worship .....ccsesseseree 10.45 A.M. 


We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


and they are well behaved. One ant- 
lered gentleman could teach some of 
us real lessons in dignity and polite- 
ness. Their large brown eyes beam 
with trust and confidence. It is not 
natural for wild life to fear man. 

Five varieties of squirrels came to 
see us. Some of them sat on the table 
without waiting for an invitation. They 
were the landlords, we were the rent- 
ers, and they seemed satisfied with the 
sack of almonds we had for them. 


Birds Abundant 

Several varieties of birds visited us; 
the Steller blue jay being thoughtless 
enough to scold the minister’s wife 
when she burned the toast. I had 
watched so often for a white-headed 
woodpecker that I gave up the search. 
I knew it loved the yellow pine timber, 
but I never could find one of them. One 
morning in Giant Forest a beautiful 
specimen came to me. It was tame and 
even posed in the sunlight while I 
turned my glasses upon it. 

“To one who in the love of nature 

holds communion with her visible 

forms” 
the trees of the Sequoia National Park 
speak in various ways. 

The venerable age of these gigantic 
living things renders one speechless. 
The immensity of their being strikes 
the eye with awe. The dignity with 
which they lift their lofty heads crushes 
our self-consciousness. One wanders 
along the western slope of the Sierras 
in a dream. What magnitude! What 
magnificence! What majesty! Here we 
are in the presence of the oldest, big- 
gest, living things. If one could plant 
the General Sherman Tree of the Giant 
Forest, in any ordinary street in any 
city, it would extend beyond the curbs 
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on both sides. The General Grant Tree 
in the King’s River National Park 
would extend three feet farther. Aside 
from these giant Redwoods, yellow 
pine, sugar pine, firs, hemlocks, cedars, 
oaks, maple and mountain mahogany 
abound. It is a forest of stupendous 
significance; of overwhelming grandeur. 

Sunday morning we taught the Bible 
class beneath a group of stately trees. 
In that class were representatives of 
most of the religious denominations of 
America. Perhaps a tenth of them had 
been there the Sunday before. We 
struggled with the problem of human 
suffering as exemplified in the expe- 
rience of Job. After the Sunday school 
hour came the preaching service. It 
was the Fourth of July Sunday, and 
we were asked for a sermon of national 
significance. The day before in the 
neighborhood of 6,000 persons had en- 
tered the park, but they didn’t all come 
out to worship. We had the honor of 
having the superintendent of the park 
with us. He is of Lutheran parentage 
and has appreciation of his heritage. 

At sunset, a large group of people 
gathered on Sunset Rock, a promontory 
of rock, looking out far into the west 
with the purple shades of the eventime 
gathering in the east. There in the holy 
calm of the sunset hour we sang, “Sun 
of My Soul, Thou Saviour Dear,” and 
after reading the story of the Good 
Shepherd, we spoke to the multitude 
of the value of the members of the fold, 
of their sense of security, and the prom- 
ising project that all flocks would be- 
come one flock under the tender care of 
the Good Shepherd. Then singing 
again, “Day Is Dying in the West,” we 
came away from Sunset Rock with the 
sweetest memories lingering in our 
souls. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 
Begins its 109th Year— eptember 16 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
A FRIENDLY CAMPUS 
A STRONGHOLD OF AMERICANISM 


Are You Planning Your Life for Long and Useful Service? 
We Offer Ideal Surroundings. 


Write 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 
First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 

SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 


SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Staa WJ AS 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


ALSO ATTEND 


The First English Lutheran Church 
Geary between Gough and Octavia Sts. 
Rev. John R. Broyer, Ph.D., Archd., Pastor 
MORNING ORDER 11 A. M. 


WHEN IN THE NATION’S CAPITOL 
VISIT 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
MORNING SERVICE: 11:00 A. M. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Pastor 


The next day we left the Giant 
Forest, following a well-constructed 
highway along the mountain crest for 
a distance of more than thirty miles, 
into the King’s Canyon National Park, 
formerly called General Grant Forest. 
Here we saw the Nation’s Christmas 
Tree, and from the heights looked out 
over the great San Joaquin Valley to 
the Coast Range beyond. 

With a deep sense of satisfaction 
mingled with reluctance, we turned the 
faithful Buick towards the valley and 
dropped down a distance of fifty-six 
miles into the heat and dust, along a 
winding roadway that turned from the 
right, like some of our friends, upon 
the slightest provocation, and came 
back again at the first opportunity. This 
road provides numerous opportunities 
to “play fool,” but the wax in our ears 
shut out the Sirens’ invitation. In the 
Providence of God we are back again 
in the busy activities of a city parish. 


BUILDING BEGUN 


GROUND-BREAKING ceremonies were 
held Sunday, July 14, for Hope Lu- 
theran Church, Toledo, Ohio. This 
service was the beginning of the re- 
alization of a dream of ten years ago 
when the church was organized. The 
sermon, “Christ Builds a Church,” was 
delivered by the pastor, the Rev. 
Walter W. Larson, and the officers of 
the church council, building commit- 
tee, and a representative of each of the 
auxiliary organizations of the congre- 
gation took part in the breaking of the 


ground. The Mayor of Ottawa Hill, 
Howard Mikesell, the suburb in which 
the church is located, was present as a 
representative of the village. 

The church will be English Tudor in 
design, and will seat 294 including the 
balcony and choir. There is ample 
Sunday school space with rooms for 
individual classes, and assembly rooms 
for each department. It will cost when 
finished $85,000. About seven months 
is the time given for completion. 

Hope Church was organized Decem- 
ber 1, 1929, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Dr. F. E. Strobel, then Mission- 
ary Superintendent of the Synod of 
Ohio. In 1931 the Rev. Dr. R. G. Schulz 
became pastor, leaving to take up the 
duties of president of Carthage College. 
The present pastor was called Novem- 
ber 1, 1935. The confirmed member- 
ship numbers 210. 


HISTORIC CHURCH 
MARKED AND HONORED 


Tue festivities of a three-day annual 
family reunion were brought to an ap- 
propriate climax Sunday morning, July 
21, when members of the famous 
Schmucker family assembled for their 
special service at Mt. Hope Lutheran 
Church near Upper Tract, W. Va. 

Under the auspices of the Schmucker 
Family Reunion Association there was 
presented to the congregation a large, 
well-framed drawing of Mallow’s “Old 
Dutch” Church, depicting both exterior 
and interior views of this historic 
hewed-log church which served for 
many years as a*house of worship hbe- 
fore its present successor was built in 
1888. The drawing, executed by John 
Schmucker and presented by the As- 
sociation President Paul Schmucker, 
both of Canton, Ohio, was sketched on 
the basis of data and information se- 
cured and assembled by the Rev. Luke 
Schmucker of Baltimore and is pro- 
nounced by older members of the pres- 
ent congregation, who still have a recol- 
lection of the old church during her 
last days of usefulness, as accurate in 
#ll details. 

At the conclusion of the service, in 
which the sermon was preached by the 
pastor of the congregation, the Rev. 
George William Strobel, the group as- 
sembled in the cemetery near by to 
witness the unveiling of a metal marker 
set in cement and marking the site of 
the original church built there some 
time prior to 1797, when the land was 
formally deeded by Isaac Westfall. 
Hard by this metal tablet are the tomb- 
stones of the Rev. J. N. Schmucker and 
the Rev. George Schmucker, father and 
son—the former famous for ministerial 
labors in and around Woodstock, Va., 
the latter famous in his own right for 
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TRY Lng exPE ENSE: 


iT @ Prove to your 
own satisfaction 
the superiority of 


Roval Folding Chairs 


MOST COMFORTABLE. 


STRONGEST —all models guar- 
anteed. 


NEAT APPEARING—REFINED. 


- LIGHT WEIGHT—EASY TO 
HANDLE, 


SAFEST TO USE—NON-TIP- 
PING. 


MOST ECONOMICAL to BUY— 
A folding chair for every need. 


linguestionebly the eee by 
lactual comparative te 


FOR FREE 30-DAY TRIAL 
First, mail coupon below for our 
new catalog. Select the chair you 
like. We'll ship it immediately— 
prepaid. 


Sign below and attach to business letter: 
head for New Royal Folding Chair Catalog 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
173 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. M-2, Chicago 
New York Los Angeles Toronto 
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When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 9:45 A. M. 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass’ region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Francis Military Academy 


Fourth Grade through College Preparatory. 
Two separate schools. Accredited. Small classes. 
Conversational method. All athletics. Master for 
every ten boys. Non-sectarian. Tuition unusually 
low. Half hour from Philadelphia. Catalog. Box 
266A, Laurel Springs, New Jersey. 


ALSO SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 115th Year 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1940 


A limited number of scholarships are 
available. 


For information address 
Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


LANKENAU 


Day and Boarding School—Girls 6 to 18 
A Lutheran School for Girls founded in 1890. 
Accredited college ee Modern lan- 


guages and religion in all 12 grades. Excellent 
training in music and dramatics. Christian at- 
mosphere. Large playground, gymnasium, sports. 
50 years of Christian service. 
For further information address 
THE LANKENAU SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
22nd Street and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. E. F. Bachmann, D.D., Principal 


The Baltimore 
Motherhouse 


Courses Leading to Deaconess 


Work and other Christian 
Service. Send for Literature 
and Particulars. 


his fruitful ministry of more than forty 
years in this West Virginia mountain 
territory so rich in’ Lutheran history 
and traditions. 

And so, from the hands and hearts 
of a family which occupies so prom- 
inent amd distinguished a position in 
the history of the Lutheran Church in 
America come gifts of love to honor 
and mark a historic church which oc- 
cupies an equally prominent and dis- 
tingushed position as one of the earliest 
of our churches in this mountain 
region, and whose glorious history is 
forever linked with such glorious 
names as Schwarbach, Klug, the 


Henkels, the Scherer brothers, the 
Schmuckers and the Stirewalts. 
G. STROBEL. 


CONGREGATIONAL 

The Rev. C. A. Almer has accepted 
the call of Mt. Carmel congregation, 
Minneapolis, Minn., effective August 1. 
This congregation has been vacant since 
February, when the Rev. H. J. Schmid 
resigned to take up work in Beaver, 
Pa. The pulpit has been supplied in 
the meantime by students and faculty 
members of the Northwestern Sem- 
inary. 

Mr. Almer has been pastor of St. 
John’s, Killdeer, N. D., since his grad- 
uation from the seminary in 1936. In 
that time the congregation had its hard- 
est times economically but as a con- 
gregation has thrived in every respect. 
The confirmed membership grew from 
232 to 260; the Sunday school shows a 
remarkable growth from 55 to 112; the 
income for local purposes reflects the 
drought conditions but shows an in- 
crease from $1,148 to $1,203, and a slight 
increase in benevolences. Pastor Almer 
was a true pastor to the Killdeer peo- 
ple and was known and loved by the 
community. 


Sheboygan, Wis. The Protestant pas- 
tors of Sheboygan, Wis., demonstrated 
their affection and esteem for the Rey. 
G. B. McCreary at the time of his re- 
cent loss by death of his little son, 
John, by presenting his church with a 
beautiful baptismal font on Children’s 
Day. A brass plate is inscribed to the 
memory of John Bost McCreary. 


Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse and Training School 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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DEDICATION 


Canon City, Colo. July 14 services 
were held in Trinity Church to ded- 
icate the new Gothic lights in the nave 
of the church as a memorial to the late 
Fritz Carlson. This was the gift of his 
parents. The new general lighting sys- 
tem, including the chancel lights, was 
inaugurated at this time, and the fur- 
therance of a general program of church 
building improvement was fittingly ob- 
served. Trinity Church was organized 
in 1898. Mr. A. C. Jensen, who was 
influential in the organization of this 
church, is the only charter member 
now living in Canon City, and took an 
active part in the services. The pres- 
ent building was dedicated in 1903 and 
was recently improved. 

The present pastor, the Rev. W. C. 
Conradi, took charge of the work in 
1932, and during his pastorate the 
membership has increased about ten 
per cent. In addition to his splendid 
success in the work of the congrega- 
tion Mr. Conradi has entered heartily 
into civic activities, and through his 
leadership his parish has become one 
of the aggressive forces for good in the 
community despite its limited nu- 
merical strength. 


AFTER NINETEEN YEARS 


Charles F. Sheriff, D.D., pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Mansfield, Ohio, 
for nineteen years, has chosen a sig- 
nificant theme for his anniversary 
sermon. It is headed, “The Foolishness 
of Preaching.” Its text is the well- 
known passage from St. Paul’s first 
letter to the Corinthians, in which the 
great apostle wrote: “It pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe.” 

It is interesting to note what a vet- 
eran clergyman, such as Dr. Sheriff has 
earned the right to be called, has to 
say with reference to his life work. In 
this sermon one gets the valuation 
which is more or less characteristic of 
those who persevere in their work as 
has the pastor of St. Matthew’s in 
Mansfield. Dr. Sheriff states as the first 
requirement of effective preaching that 
it should be in line with Paul’s injunc- 
tion to Timothy: “Preach the Word.” 
... “Exhort with doctrine.” It has been 
his experience that “the discussion of 
political, economic, social, and scientific 
subjects is worth while in a lecture 
hall, schoolroom, or club. But there is 
no place at the divine worship service 
for these things. 

“Tf” he continues, “the purity and 
power of the Gospel are to be main- 
tained, the church must continue in 
the apostle’s doctrine.” 

Having thus laid down the basic re- 
lation of the preacher, Dr. Sheriff re- 
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ferred to the manner of delivering the 
message. It should be in plain and 
simple language within the ken of the 
listeners. It should be dignified and 
refined, not frivolous. It should be pos- 
itive, not negative; not even a series 
of interrogations, but such declarations 
as can be spoken with the evidence 
obvious to all that the preacher is bear- 
ing witness to what he knows and 
therefore speaks. 

The final conclusion of Dr. Sheriff is 
entitled to notice. He declared, “The 
preacher is a God-sent man. He is out 
on a mission. He is an ambassador 
carrying the king’s decree. He is not 
preaching his own opinions, but God’s 
Word.” Under such circumstances one 
realizes that people cannot excuse their 
ignorance of the way of salvation. 


GREEN LAKE SUMMER 
SCHOOL AND CAMP 


More than three hundred were en- 
rolled at the Green Lake Camp, held 
July 14-20. This was the largest en- 
rollment in the twelve-year history of 
the camp. 

The Rev. Paul E. Bishop was dean 
of the school; Mrs. Harry Pelzer, dean 
of women, and M. C. Shoemaker, dean 
of men. Mrs. Vernon Ove was reg- 
istrar. 

The faculty and their topics on the 
daily program were as follows: Dr. 
P. H. Roth, Minneapolis, Matins and 
Bible Hour; the Rev. M. A. Haker, 
Lindstrom, Minn., Growth of Christian 
Personality, Childhood; Miss Alice 
Bunck, Racine, Wis., Missionary Edu- 
cation in the Church; the Rev. S. H. 
Roth, Neenah, Wis., The Prophets and 
Their Messages; the Rev. H. T. Ras- 
mussen, Youth in Public Life; Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, president of the 
Synod of the Northwest, History of 
the Reformation and American Lu- 
theran History; the Rev. Roger G. 
Imhoff, Carthage, Youth Forum; Mrs. 
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Jor Every Member of the Family 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Keserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Paul Bishop, Milwaukee, Mission 
Study; the Rev. John Shannon, The 
Gospel of St. Luke; the Rev. Garrett 
F. Genszler, Worship. 

Mr. Clarence B. Lund was director 
of music and conducted a daily choir 
hour. 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


MINNESOTA 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 


American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 


J. and E. ROESCH 


aa The _ @ 
G-)'\PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 
= y: 


176 FIFTH AVENUE—~NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


; | sTaINED GLASS WINDOWS 


—" | BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS'1N, WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


FAIR VISITORS ARE 
INVITED TO ATTEND 


New Yor 


St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church 


Lexington Ave. and 54th Street 
(In the Heart of Manhattan) 
Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D., Pastor 
Rev. W. John Villaume, Assistant Pastor 
‘ SUNDAY SERVICES 
Church Service . 
Sunday School 


SERVICES AT 
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The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


CHIMES 
PEALS 


kt” Write for literature. Address Dept.10 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


* BELL 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Sta GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 


pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 


quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


'BELLS 


A BEQUEST TO OESTERLEN 
HOME 


Oesterlen Orphans’ Home at Spring- 
field, Ohio, has recently received a 
bequest in the sum of $2,877.59, as 
residuary legatee in the estate of Miss 
Lizzie Gedel of Marietta, Ohio. For the 
greater part of her life Miss Gedel was 
a member of St. Luke’s Church, Walter 
L. Spielman, D.D., pastor, and was in- 
terested in all the activities of the Lu- 
theran Church. This gift will continue 
to serve through the endowment fund 
of the Home as a lasting memorial of 
her generosity and her interest in little 
children. 


DR. OTTMAN HONORED 


A SERVICE in recognition of the re- 
tirement of Emery A. Ottman, D.D., 
from the active ministry after a faith- 
ful service of forty-eight years was 
held in Gilead Church, Center Bruns- 
wick, N. Y., Sunday evening, June 30. 
This service was sponsored py the Lu- 
theran pastors of the Troy area and 
was attended by more than a score of 
ministers representing several denom- 
inations and by a congregation of four 
hundred local parishioners and those 
of neighboring churches. 

Dr. Ottman was licensed by the 
Maryland Synod in 1891 and was or- 
dained by the former New York and 
New Jersey Synod October 1, 1892. 
His pastorates were as follows: Guil- 
derland Center, Ghent, Ancram, Rich- 
mondville, Center Brunswick, all in 
New York state. 

Greetings were read from the pres- 
dent of the United Synod of New 
York, Dr. Samuel Trexler, and the 
secretary, Dr. Paul C. White; and from 
churches which Dr. Ottman had served; 
also from a number of clergymen who 
could not be present. The sermon was 
preached by H. D. Shimer, D.D., of 
Schenectady, a longtime friend of Dr. 
Ottman. The following organizations 
were represented: the churches of 
Brunswick Township, the Interdenom- 
inational Ministers’ ‘Association of the 
Troy area, the Lutheran Ministers’ 
Association of the capital district of 
which Dr. Ottman had been president; 
and the Eastern Conference. 

Special speakers included a former 
pastor of Gilead Church, the Rev. C. P. 
Jensen of Syracuse; the Rev. H. M. 
Oberholtzer, retired, of Schenectady; 
the Rev. William Wietz of Ancram; and 
a son and daughter of the congregation, 
the Rev. Herrick Smith, who is teach- 
ing at East Aurora, N. Y., and Miss 
Mabel Meyer, missionary to India, who 
is home on furlough. 

Vespers were conducted by the Rev. 
Herman Briele of Valatie. The lessons 
were read by the Rev. L. H. Grandy 
of Troy and the Rev. Harry Lammond 
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of West Sand Lake. Dr. Ottman made 
fitting response and pronounced the 
benediction. The senior and junior 
choirs of the church sang appropriate 
selections. 

Dr. Ottman will reside in Bingham- 
ton, where his daughter, Miss Angelina 
Ottman, is a teacher in the city schools. 
Mrs. Ottman departed this life last 
winter. 


MARRIED 


Kegley-Meck. Miss Elizabeth E. Meck, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. John I. Meck of 
Racine, Wis., was married to the Rev. Charles 
William Kegley in Atonement Church, Racine, 
July 20 by the bride’s father. Mr. Kegley is 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Evanston, IIll., and 
has been active in work with Lutheran stu- 
dents for several years. Miss Meck was re- 
cently graduated from Wittenberg College, and 
took her M.A. degree at Northwestern Uni- 
versity this year. After a six weeks’ ote to 
the West Coast, they will be at home in Sep- 
tember in Chicago, in one of whose suburbs 
Mr. Kegley is pastor. 


Genszler-Mezinis. Miss Dorothy Mezinis and 
the Rev. George William Genszler, Jr., were 
married at Holy Communion Church, Racine, 
Wis., June 15. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Jens Christian Pedersen 
retired missionary, died at his home in the par- 
sonage at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, Thursday 
noon, July 11, 1940, at the age of eighty-four 
years, five months and seventeen days. For 
several months his health had been markedly 
failing. Death came suddenly and peacefully 
while he was resting. 

Jens Pedersen’s life was notable for its rich 
variety of experience in Christian service. Born 
January 24, 1856, to godly parents in Jutland, 
Denmark, his early years were characterized 
by deep piety, and as a mere youth he was an 
active and effective volunteer worker in the 
Danish Inner Mission. Completing his the- 
ological education at the University of Copen- 
hagen, he sailed for Australia to minister to 
Danish and German immigrants, arriving there 
in 1880 and being ordained the following year. 
He later became missionary superintendent for 
that field. 

Serious illness impelled Pastor Pedersen to 
give up his work in Australia, so on New Year 
Day, 1891, he sailed for Denmark by way of 
South America. A stay of nine months in Chile 
greatly improved his state of health so that he 
felt able to heed a Macedonian call to Santos, 
Brazil, where for three months he ministered 
to the Scandinavian sailors who had fallen vic- 
tims to a yellow fever epidemic in that port. 
Then he spent two years as sup ly pastor of 
the Lutheran Seamen’s Mission at Buenos Aires, 
until a new pastor arrived from Nower He 
finally reached Denmark in November 1894. 

The following year he came to the United 
States, and for more than ten years he min- 
istered to Danish congregations in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast, but in 1906 he 
became pastor of an og ee congregation of 
our own California Synod, retaining his mem- 
bership in this synod until his death. 

Accepting a call of our Board of Foreign 
Missions to labor in Liberia, he arrived in Africa 
in April 1907, and rendered our mission there 
signal service by first starting work in_ the 
interior of the country. A second attack of the 
dreaded blackwater fever almost cost him his 
life, forcing him to give up his labors in Africa. 
He returned to America August 1916 to try 
to win back his health. 

In February 1918 he accepted a call to the 
Virgin Islands, which our country had just pur- 
chased from Denmark and where the United 
Lutheran Church had assumed Bee pap for 
the old, established Lutheran parishes. ntil 
his retirement from the active ministry in 
October 1932, Pastor Pedersen served faithfully 
and fruitfully in the Virgin Islands and in 
nearby Puerto Rico as pastor and as teacher of 
theology. Until very recently, as his health 
pence eae he conducted Danish services for the 
ew Danes still residing in St. Thomas. 

An unusually gifted scholar, Pastor Pedersen 
was a vigorous champion of orthodox theology, 
churchly practices and genuine piety of life, 
exerting a strong influence on many younger 
pastors. He _ likewise ossessed remarkable 
ability as a linguist, having a fluent command 
of Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, German, td 
lish and Spanish, and was well acquainted wi 
several other modern languages and African 
dialects. He was perfectly at home in the clas- 
sical languages. All these tongues he used for 
the extension of the Kingdom through his un- 
usual, world-wide ministry. 
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The funeral service was conducted in the 
historic St. Thomas church by the pastor, the 
Rev. Dana . JO m. e sermon was 
preached by the Rev. William G. Arbaugh, field 
representative of the Board of American Mis- 
sions. The Danish consul, Mr. Hjalmar Bang, 
Governor Lawrence Cramer, and other hig 
government officials were among the large con- 
Pention that filled the church to overflowing. 
nterment was made in the Eastern Cemetery, 
alongside the graves of three other former 
Da: pastors of the parish. 

Pastor Pedersen never married, and his only 
surviving relative is William Pedersen of our 
Liberia mission field, a native African whom 
he adopted as a son while serving in that field. 
He had a great love for Africa and its people. 

W. G. Arbaugh. 


The Rey. William Weicksel 


was born at Warren, Pa., March 29, 1863; and 
gy Bry his late home, near Lititz, Pa., July 


He was educated at Thiel College and Muh- 
lenberg College, graduating from the latter in- 
stitution in 1885. He was graduated from the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary and was or- 
dained in 1888. During his years of service, he 
served in the following communities: Shamokin, 
Pa.; Coudersport, Pa.; North Lima, Ohio; Cogan 
Station, Pa.; Shannondale, Pa.; St. Petersburg, 
Pa.; Moundsville, W. Va.; Strasburg-Mt. Eden 
Parish, Pa., from which parish he retired in 
1931. After his retirement, Mr. Weicksel be- 
came a member of Zion Church, Leacock, Pa. 

He is survived by his wife, Rosa Ella, nee 
Latsha; and the following children: Mrs. 
Angeline Dinger, Mrs. Esther Fasbender, Wil- 
liam S., John Luther, Arthur S., and Miriam 
Elizabeth, and a brother, the Rev. Frederick 
Weicksel. 

The funeral service was held at Zion Church, 
Leacock, Saturday afternoon, July 20. The Rev. 
Harold C. Fry, S.T.D., preached the sermon. 
He was assisted by the pastor of Zion, the Rev. 
John R. McClellan. The clerical members of 
the Lancaster Conference acted as pallbearers. 
Interment was made in the Trumbauer Memo- 
rial Cemetery at Leacock. 

J. R. McClellan. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


THe eleventh convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, Octo- 
ber 5-9, 1940. Convention headquart- 
ers—Hotel Fort Des Moines. Com- 
munion Service for delegates and vis- 
itors Sunday morning, October 6, in St. 
John’s Church, Frederick J. Weertz, 
D.D., pastor. Business sessions will 
convene in the Hotel Fort Des Moines 
on Monday, October 7, and continue 
through Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress will 
be held Saturday, October 5, in St. 
John’s Church. 

A. BARBARA WIEGAND, 
Recording Secretary. 


MISSIONARY INSTITUTE 


Tue fourth annual interdenomina- 
tional missionary institute, to be held 
under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Department of the Chicago Church 
Federation, is announced to take place 
September 24 and 25, 1940, at the Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Y. W. C. A. in Chi- 
cago, Ill. Speakers announced to con- 
duct the program are: Dr. Henry Lit- 
tle, secretary of Foreign Missions, Pres- 
byterian Church in tne U. S. A.; the 
Rev. Howard Kester, general secretary 
of the Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men, Black Mountain, N. C.; and Dr. 
Samuel H. Franklin, Jr., Delta Co- 
operative Farm, Rochdale, Miss. 
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Your dependents are accustomed to the living sfandard 


maintained by your earnings. 


They could not drop 


suddenly to a lower income level without some hard- 


ship. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL offers policies that will 


assure financial security and future vacations for them. 


Ask our representative or write Dept. A-1 for details. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office ® 


WAVERLY, IOWA e 


Founded 1879 


THE ONLY LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 


OFFICIAL NOTICE OF THE TWELFTH 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


Novice IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Twelfth Biennial Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
will be held in Omaha, Nebraska, be- 
ginning October 9, 1940. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held 
in the Hotel Fontanelle. The Opening 
Service will be held at 7.30 P. M., 
Wednesday, October 9, in Kountze 
Memorial Church, 2602 Farnam Street, 
Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor. 

(Signed) W. H. Greever, Sec. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


In Tue LurHeRAN, issue of August 21, 1940, 
the chairman of the United Lutheran Church’s 
Transportation Committee will publish details 
concerning the special train which is to carry 
the delegations from the East to Omaha, Nebr., 
for the twelfth biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, October 
9-16, 1940. Pastors are urged to procure with- 
out delay the clergy fare certificates which 
will be required for them to travel from their 
home to Omaha and return, via Chicago, Ill. 
The addresses of the clergy bureaus are: 
Eastern Clergy Bureau, 143 Liberty Street, New 

York, N. Y. 
Chairman, Southern Passenger Association, 
Clergy Permit Department, Atlanta, Ga. 
Western Clergy Bureau, Room 210, Union Sta- 

tion, 516 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


EMBROIDERIES 


Bible Markers . . 


CHUTGTT es be 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 
341 JOHN KROGMANN 


4 ARTIST 
Studio3 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10@ ST NEWYORK 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-B' 
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THE LUTHERAN 


We can't wait for the tide to come in|! 


Congregations that 
hope for a vigorous 
revival of enthusiasm 
and progress at the 
beginning of the fall 
season must plan aggres- 
sively. 


PARISH EDUCATION 
MONTH plans provide the 
aggressive program for re- 
storing congregational activ- 
ities to maximum efficiency 
after the summer lull. 


Order a supply of the new 
Parish Education Month 
folders, “A Talk with My- 
self,” “Geysers,” “Castings,” 
“Wallet Wisdom,” for wide 
distribution. 


Price, 45 cents per hundred. 


P romotion Day 


on September 29th is the 
climax of Parish Education 
Month. It can be a great 
stimulus in the work of the 
church school. Order the 
program. Use the Recogni- 
tion cards in connection 
with installation of officers 
and teachers. 


es TA 


My Self 


@n 


New 
Recognition 


Card 


for 
Teachers, 
Officers, 
Leaders. 
Give it when 
the leaders 
are installed. 


Price, 25 cents 
a dozen; 


$1.75 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Columbia 


Pittsburgh 


GEY SERS 


| CASTINGS 


Thur ¥so0n 


“Onward, Christian Learners!” 


Promotion Day Program 
By Theodore K. Finck 


This program can be adapted in vari- 
ous ways to the local needs. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


THIS LITTLE CARD 
IS PRESENTED 
TO 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH HAVE 
QEEN ACCEPTED AS 


TNime of office 1 whub sppowmied) 
IN 


(Name of Congregation) 


Our congregation asks you to keep 
the message of the card before you. 
Use the little card as a bookmark 
in your Bible or lesion book; place 
it in the corner of the mirror which 
you use every day; tack it on the 
wall of your home; or place it 
on your desk where you 


